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Questions that need asking 


WHENEVER HUMAN have be- 
come complex, some kind of school, some 
kind of formal group instruction, has ap- 
peared—for those who would be priests, 
for those who were to learn to write, for 
the sons of the ruling classes, and finally, 
in modern industrialized societies, for 
all children born within the society. For 
many hundreds of years, all of the great 
societies on this planet have been in com- 
munication with each other, observing 
each other’s ways of educating, whether 
for purpose of accepting or rejecting the 
procedures by which youngsters, naval 
officers, or members of the civil service 
were trained. No society today, however 
small or isolated, starts from scratch to 
think out all over again what, if one were 
quite free to choose, would be planned 
now as the best way of educating chil- 
dren. Our thought is hidebound by 
a thousand outworn conventions; real 


school begins only at five or six. Before 
that, even if the children are in groups, 
it isn’t real; it’s nursery school or kinder- 
garten. Real school occurs within term 
time and in the day time; otherwise, it 
has to be qualified again: It’s summer 
school, vacation school, after-school 
school, or night school. School is appro- 
priate to the beginning of something—of 
childhood learning or preparation for a 
specialist career like garage mechanic or 
physician. And in all schools, it should be 
possible to finish, to receive some termi- 
nal imprint which is irreversible. Further- 
more these finishing points should be in- 
ter-related. When one has “got through” 
some level, it should be possible to go on, 
later, to other levels. So a long battle 
goes on between the attempt of various 
purveyors of education to provide as 
cheap, rapid, and inadequate an education 
as possible for which some degree or 
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certificate can be given, and those who, 
as fellow professionals or consumers of 
the education, want to keep the standards 
high. 


Dialogue of Confusion 


One of the very curious aspects of this 
battle is the great discrepancies among 
these various comsumers. When the 
learning at issue is those vary basic things 
which differentiate between human be- 
ings and non-human beings—speaking a 
language, for example, and, today, lit- 
eracy—the concern of the parents and 
the concern of the society overlap. The 
parents want their children to learn; the 
society wants all children to learn, and 
the parents and the official agents of the 
society interact in coercing each other by 
passing laws to discipline the parent who 
does not care and by making taxpayers’ 
and citizens’ demands on the local, or 
state, or national unit which, in the eyes 
of the parents, is delinquent in providing 
an adequate school. As the state of public 
conscience has developed, the dialogue 
between the parents who want their 
children taught (by someone else) and 
the community that feels all children 
should be taught has burgeoned—into 
special education for the handicapped, 
into more and more years of schooling as 
the right of every child, etc. Schooling, 
like public health or protection from fire, 
has become a right which a citizen can 
demand from the government on the 
theory that the things that are to be 
taught in school cannot be taught at 
home. And again the school retaliates by 
attempting to discourage if not forbid the 
parents from taking any hand in teaching 
their own children. This in turn may 
vary from letters and speeches through 
the pra about not interfering with a 
child’s learning to read, to court cases in 
which parents challenge a poor school 
by taking the child out and teaching him 
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at home, to which in turn the outraged 
and insulted community retaliates by a 
court order forcing the parent to send 
the child to school. All over the country 
people are moving about, adding to the 
tax load in new suburbs, trying to find a 
community where mere residence entitles 
their children to good schooling. Local 
school systems reel before the impact of 
these migratory parents, and as the sys- 
tems deteriorate blame the deterioration 
on immigrants from less privileged areas. 
This situation becomes an argument for 
state or federal aid (They may be in our 
schools next!) by those who think the 
best way to get a generous and necessary 
act going is to make it appear self-inter- 
ested. Or we have President Kennedy’s 
new plan to begin the kind of “equaliza- 
tion” inside states which will take into 
account the impoverishment of many 
areas, particularly in slums. 


Rights and Privileges 


Finally, we have the very curious no- 
tion that although every American child 
should have a right to a good education, 
provided by the local taxpayers and en- 
joined upon all parents, at some point in 
the system—once elementary school, then 
high school, increasingly now college, in 
some ways, graduate school—education 
ceases to be a right and becomes a privi- 
lege. The lower the education—lower be- 
ing oddly defined as a function of an 
earlier age—the easier it is to see it as 
right until, suddenly with a bump, we 
come back to the concept of the home; 
and kindergarten or nursery school again 
turns into a privilege for which parents 
should pay or which should be specially 
subsidized. Between the acknowledged 
point of beginning and the end of com- 
pulsory school attendance, it is the com- 
munity that is held responsible, and the 
parents’ means of protesting against in- 
adequate community support or supervi- 
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sion is principally to move to another 
community or, if they have enough 
money, to send their children to private 
schools. 

Conversely, when the child graduates 
from the compulsory level, three choices 
are open: (a) to go on to school, pri- 
marily at his own or his parents’ expense, 
no longer with rights but only socio- 
economic privileges, (b) to get a job and 
be entitled to the full rights of wage- 
earning adults in the society—employees’ 
compensation, unemployment insurance, 
accumulation of social security benefits, 
union membership, the right to enter into 
contractual relationships, rent a house, go 
into debt, marry and have children, com- 
mit themselves to mental hospitals, com- 
mit crimes and stand the consequences, 
get drunk, own a car, take a job or leave 
it—or (c) to join the aimless ranks of 
unemployed youth. The community 
sense of responsibility which is typically 
exercised towards elementary and high 
school children at various levels in dif- 
ferent states is gone. For the older adoles- 
cents, education is an individual thing, 
something for which each person should 
pay, not only in money, but in inferior 
social status, by deferring the contractual 
rights which the boy or girl who leaves 
school can properly enjoy. So a handful 
of tug boat employees or flight engineers, 
because of their admitted rights i in a com- 
plex system in which they are full work- 
ing members, can hold up a city or a 
country until their demands are met, but 
in some states students are not even al- 
lowed to vote. Then mass protests are 
treated as riots. The equation that stu- 
dents are children holds over even to the 
surveillance commonly maintained when 
adult teachers participate in workshops 
and “attendance” is checked. 

Free tuition at state or city colleges, a 
handful of scholarships, or income tax 
deductions for parents do almost nothing 


to mitigate the effects of this strange state 
of affairs in which parents of working 
children need make no contribution to 
their offspring. who now have homes of 
their own, whereas parents of studying 
children must both support them and, 
correlatively, retain control of their con- 
duct or delegate comparable controls to 
some quasi-parental educational institu- 
tion. Either way, the student is treated 
like a dependent child. 

Here again we have had a retaliation. 
The student, as mature as his age mates 
who are out earning a living but denied 
by his society the same social maturity, 
has insisted on a dependent marriage, 
forcing the world, which will not treat 
him as an adult economically, to treat 
him as an adult sexually—an adult in 
terms of his reproductivity, if not his 
productivity. So we have an increasing 
number of student marriages, subsidized 
by parents, colleges, and the professions 
the students will enter, because the eco- 
nomic conditions of their married lives 
militate against their doing full-time good 
scholastic work and entering their pro- 
fessions well prepared. 


Rethinking Chaos 


All of these issues need re-thinking 
from the beginning. What possible 
grounds are there for believing that ed- 
ucation should begin at six or four or 
three, while before that something dif- 
ferent, called child rearing or socializa- 
tion, takes place? Why is it of value to 
society to gather children together under 
outside tutelage that will supplement the’ 
home when they are five but not earlier? 
If this is a statement about children’s 
toleration of group experience or their 
experience away from mothering adults, 
how do we know that organized stimulat- 
ing experience, for mother and child, 
should not be provided? It is wholly pos- 
sible that the fundamental aptitudes for 
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being able to handle mathematics or to 
play chess, with their accompanying 
abilities to plan and anticipate, are learned 
under two. 

Similarly, what is the real basis of our 
present belief that children should be 
taught how to read in school? Originally, 
reading was taught as an apprenticeship 
skill by ‘one who could read to one who 
wanted to learn. It was only when socie- 
ties wished to change the proportions of 
literacy within a generation that schools 
were needed in which the children of 
non-literate parents could be taught in 
bunches. But today America’s is an al- 
most completely literate society. Why 
shouldn’t mothers, who spend all day 
with their children, teach them to read, 
to understand money, to think about 
numbers, to understand the calendar, the 
clock, time, space? Now that these are 
the necessary requirements for a full 
humanity, just as walking and talking and 
understanding kinship relations and the 
local terrain were once the requirements 
for a full humanity, why can’t all such 
essentials be taught at home? Do we 
know why not? 

What proportions and what parts of 
the knowledge a child must have today 
should be taught in school? To brush 
their teeth? Won’t TV and radio and 
box tops do the job? Geography? Doesn’t 
the weather map for the United States 
on television every morning and night do 
a better job than the average school? 
Small children now learn to divide up 
the day by TV shows long before they 
learn about clock time, which can then 
be slipped in. These are merely passing 
examples to emphasize that we haven’t for 
a very long time rea!'y asked fundamental 
questions of this sort. Which learning, at 
which time, by what methods belong i in 
our schools? And how much school work 
should be donc in groups, where error is 
steadily comipounded and children are 
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exposed to each other’s determination 
not to learn French and not to get the 
examples right? At what ages and for 
what subjects is group learning appro- 
priate? Which classes should have a wide 
range of intelligence, or of different kinds 
of intelligence? Which a narrow range? 
Which classes should contain chronolog- 
ical agemates, which mental agemates, 
which physical agemates, which emo- 
tional agemates? Our solution to each of 
these questions has been a blanket an- 
swer which has disregarded the others. 


Without Vision, the People... 


Why should learning a minimum be a 
right, but learning a maximum amount 
be a privilege? Why isn’t the student 
who works at his studies as much a mem- 
ber of the working group as any boy 
who gets a job as a bookkeeper or a garage 
mechanic? Why should we perpetuate 
the outworn notions that higher educa- 
tion is for the rich who can afford it and 
the poor with very superior intellects, 
instead of its being a right and a duty— 
as a citizen in a country—for everyone 
to develop his potentialities to the full? 
Attending an institution of higher learn- 
ing without either the mentality or the 
interest to take advantage of the expen- 
sive facilities that the generosity and 
saving of other generations has made pos- 
sible should be a luxury and should be 
paid for heavily. But using them as they 
were meant to be used and for their clear 
social purposes should be both a right 
and a duty. 

Why should we demand the same pre- 
requisite steps for individuals of different 
ages with different abilities and motiva- 
tions? Why can’t we have different ex- 
pectations for the boy with an IQ of 140 
who has coasted through poor schools 
until he is in the roth grade at 17 but, 
once enlisted in the Navy, gets his high 
school certificate in three months, and 
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the girl who graduated from a foreign 
lycee ten years ago and has become a 
skilled surgical technician, ready to tackle 
high level research but who is at present 
separated from any chance of doing so 
by seven years of required academic 
work? Why can’t we set up a system in 
which the emotional, social, and recrea- 
tional aspects of age-grading are taken 
care of in other ways than schooling, and 
we have a variety of routes towards 
learning a new language or more math- 
ematics or acquiring an academic degree 
that is prerequisite to a useful career? 
But just at the moment when it is 


urgent that we attain the greatest degree 
of flexibility in our educational system 
and use our teachers to teach the new, 
special skills that will be needed for the 
future, we are hardening rather than 
loosening up our bureaucratic require- 
ments. 

What would happen if we asked, abso- 
lutely freshly, why in the 1960’s we 
should have schools at all, and for what, 
for whom, at what time, for how long, 
instead of involving ourselves over and 
over in pendulum swings between one 
hoary and unsatisfactory solution and its 
opposite? 
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The sociology of reading research 


Tue AMERICAN educational system orig- 
inally had three main parts: the com- 
munity, the school children, and the 
teacher who was hired to educate them. 
As education expanded in the nineteenth 
century, especially with the adoption of 
long periods of compulsory education, 
other roles and institutions were added 
to the system—teacher training institu- 
tions, educational administrators to super- 
vise the larger schools and school sys- 
tems, and authors and publishers to 
produce the text books for millions of 
students. These new specialists greatly in- 
tensified the age-old quest for theories 
and ideologies of education. Toward the 
turn of the century, they began to turn 
to the new social sciences for help, and a 
new role was added to the social system 
of education, that of the research scien- 
tist. Education became to some extent a 
system of applied science—a set of in- 
teracting roles and institutions within 
which scientific research is sponsored, 
carried out, interpreted, communicated, 
and applied. The activities of the research 
scientists affect and are affected by the 
teacher-training institutions, the school 
administrators, the teachers, the textbook 
writers and publishers, and the commun- 


ity. 
Social Problems and Science 


The application of science to any field 
of social activity involves important 
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social problems. Medicine provides a 
well-known example. Many nineteenth- 
century physicians bitterly resisted such 
scientific innovations as Semmelweiss’s 
statistically supported plea to surgeons to 
wash their hands and save child. -bearing 
mothers from death (2). Many innova- 
tions, based on inadequate research, cre- 
ated medical “fads” and contentious 
schools which resisted rational correc- 
tion. As medical science developed more 
adequate research methods and knowl- 
edge, it required an heroic effort to re- 
form the institutions of medical training 
and the standards of admission to prac- 
tice, involving strong professional organ- 
ization, strict government controls on 
admission, outside support from enor- 
mously wealthy foundations, and a public 
willingness to pay for competent medi- 
cal care. Despite this progress, there re- 
main to this day serious problems in the 
organization of medical research and the 
transmission of scientific knowledge to 
medical students and practicing physi- 
cians, to say nothing of medical eco- 
nomics. Such problems have recently 
been made the object of the new field of 
medical sociology (4, 70). 

The application of scientific research 
to education presents similar problems, 
aggravated by several special factors. 
First of all, the sciences involved, those 
of human behavior, have methods that 
are less well developed than those of 
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the natural sciences and which labor un- 
der certain inherent restrictions. Second, 
the problems of values and goals, present 
in any application of science, are more 
complex and controversial in education 
than in medicine. The restoration of 
health is easier to define than the creation 
of an educated person. The period dur- 
ing which scientific research was intro- 
duced into education was also a time of 
crusades to change—broadening in some 
ways, narrowing in others—the goals of 
education. (5) Scientific theories of the 
ways children develop and learn became 
deeply entangled with ideological con- 
flicts. Third, the public has not yet been 
willing to pay for the recruitment and 
training of professionals comparable to 
those in medicine to staff their schools. 

Some of the social problems of applied 
science are exemplified in the domain of 
elementary reading instruction. There 
has been a great effort to develop scien- 
tific research and theory in this field, 
leading to drastic changes in teaching 
methods over the last sixty years. At the 
same time, there have been attempts to 
formulate new goals and to de-emphasize 
some old ones. 


The Field of Reading 


These developments have not gone 
smoothly. Educational literature is full 
of references to the tendency of schools, 
teacher training, and teaching materials 
to lag behind in accepting the practical 
implications of scientific research and 
theory. On the other hand, many writers 
note a tendency in some cases to run to 
extremes, to change doctrines and prac- 
tices without adequate evidence, thus 
creating new problems which lead to a 
swinging back of the pendulum and, pos- 
sibly, new cycles of extremism (7, 7, 77). 
The study of “cultural lags” is an old 
field of interest for sociologists, involv- 
ing such factors as inadequate communi- 


cation of the new, vested interests in the 
old, and lack of rationality among those 
who might benefit from change. The 
study of cycles is also a long-standing in- 
terest of social scientists, typically mo- 
nopolized by the economists but now be- 
ing approached by sociologists with new 
techniques for the study of mass diffusion 
and influence processes. These deviations 
from an optimum development, both the 
chronic lags and the excessive fluctua- 
tions, can be studied by sociological 
methods. 

The current situation in the reading 
field suggested some merit in studying 
the social organization of research on 
reading and the channels by which re- 
search findings influence educational 
practice. Such an enterprise dovetails 
with new and important developments in 
the sociology of the professions, the 
study of communication and social in- 
fluence, and the analysis of research 
methodology. It also involves two fron- 
tier areas of considerable interest to 
sociologists: the sociology of science, and 
the empirical analysis of social systems. 
Finally, it permits an examination of the 
social organization of reading research, 
the methods used in this research, the 
channels by which it is interpreted and 
communicated, and the response of ed- 
ucational administrators and teachers to 
it. Thus, the problems can be considered 
in terms of their interrelationships in a 
social system of applied science. 


The Social System 


To say that something is a social sys- 
tem means, minimally, that it consists of 


1 With support from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, the Bureau of Applied Social Research at 
Columbia University is undertaking an exten- 
sive study of the sociology of reading research. 
This project represents an extension of a vari- 
ety o of theoretical interests that have long been 
pursued in the Bureau’s programs of investiga- 
tion. 
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Chart I: Status-groups and institutions involved in the application of scientific research 
to elementary reading instruction 


Status-groups 


Institutions 


Allocators of 
research funds GOVT., FOUNDATIONS, 
LARGE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
UNIVERSITY, PUB- 
LISHERS 


Reading 
researchers 


Educational Leading Scientists 
theorists & experts on in relevant 
philosophers reading basic fields 


Schoolbook 


writers 
Schoolbook PUBLISHING 
publishers COMPANY 
Publisher’s 


UNIVERSITY 


representatives 
4 


Teachers Teachers 
college college 
admuinistra- professors 
tors, leading of reading 
professors instruction 


¥ _y¥ 
School School School 
adminis- reading teachers 


trators specialists 
Board of Parents, Children 
Education 74 citizens 


COMMUNITY 


Lay writers on 

reading instruction; 
independent consultants 
and producers of materials 
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a number of parts which are interrelated. 
The main components of the social sys- 
tem of applied science in elementary 
reading instruction, and some of the main 
lines of influence among them, are shown 
in Chart I. 

The boxes in the chart indicate statuses 
within the system; these statuses are usu- 
ally (but not always) part of the institu- 
tion indicated on the right. Complex as 
it is, some status-groups and institutions 
have been omitted, notably state depart- 
ments of education and their specialists 
and the local, state, and national profes- 
sional associations of school administra- 
tors and teachers. Anyone familiar with 
the system can undoubtedly add addi- 
tional relationships which he ‘feels are im- 
portant. 

The relationships among statuses are 
actually of several quite different kinds. 
One of the most important facts about 
the system is that some people occupy 
several strategic statuses at the same time 
or in succession. Some reading research- 
ers become general “experts” (as indi- 
cated, for example, by their authorship 
of textbooks on reading instruction), are 
professors in university schools of edu- 
cation, and are writers or editors. 

Another important fact is that some of 
these status groups have the job of for- 
mally training others: The general reading 
expert trains both future researchers and 
future teachers college professors as well 
as school administrators and_ teachers. 
Similarly, local teachers college profes- 
sors, school reading specialists, and pub- 
lishers’ representatives give vast numbers 
of institutes, workshops, and demonstra- 
tions to teachers on how to improve their 
reading instruction. 

A third type of relationship among 
certain statuses is legal authority. Pub- 
lishers decide what kinds of textbooks 
they will print; school administrators gen- 
erally tell the teachers what textbooks to 


use, and the community, through its 
board of education, is empowered to tell 
the school administrator what kind of 
reading instruction it requires. A some- 
what different form of authority is the 
professional prestige of the expert. Top 
experts give scientific authority to cer- 
tain methods and the text materials em- 
bodying them as well as to research 
w odkers and their findings. But to some 
extent, the basic scientists in related 
fields (psychology, linguistics, statistics) 
must legitimize the scientific status of the 
reading expert within the university. The 
local teachers college professors, school 
reading specialists, and the professionally 
trained type of publishers’ representatives 
may claim expert authority for their ad- 
vice to the teachers. 

Finally, there are economic relation- 
ships. Various institutions provide sup- 
port for research projects which they 
select. Publishers hire reading experts and 
textbook writers, sometimes for sums 
much greater than their academic salaries. 
Local school systems provide the market 
for the publisher’s wares, determining 
what they can profitably produce. And 
boards of education and the community 
determine how much money is available 
for hiring teachers and buying materials. 

It is the interaction among these many 
status groups which ultimately deter- 
mines what research is done, how it is 
interpreted to administrators and teach- 
ers, how it is embodied in school text- 
books, and how much is applied by the 
classroom teachers. Consequently, it is 
necessary to examine the component 
parts of this system, using such methods 
as interviewing and content analysis, both 
qualitative and quantitative, and extend- 
ing the inquiry back from the present 
situation into the accessible past. 


Researchers and Experts 
Central in this system are two related 
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but not quite identical roles: those of 
the major researchers (defined as anyone 
who has done several pieces of research 
in the field) and the leading experts (de- 
fined as anyone who my published a 
textbook on how to teach reading.) The 
researchers make studies and train new 
research people. The leading experts have 
generally done some research and some- 
times are prolific investigators; as au- 
thors of textbooks on reading instruc- 
tion, major journal articles, pamphlets, 
and teachers’ manuals, they interpret the 
whole body of research, their own and 
other people’ s, and relate it to theories 
of reading and learning. 

How were these persons drawn into 
research roles? Who trained them? What 
opportunities have they had for research 
at various phases of their career? What 
attitudes do they hold on a number of 
current and past issues in the field? Even 
the simple recording of such available 
facts as place of graduate training sug- 
gests clustering around certain institu- 
tions at certain periods: A, B, and C all 
studied with D, who studied with E and 
F. ... The tracing of such interconnec- 
tions may help to explain the amount 
and sty le of research and the major the- 
oretical emphases of many of the experts. 
Institutional arrangements at teachers 
colleges and university schools of educa- 
tion may also have a great deal to do 
with research output. Failure to institu- 
tionalize the role of “educational re- 
searcher” and to provide appropriate in- 
stitutions and career opportunities may 
have deprived society of the continuing, 
major research efforts which are re- 
quired to solve educational problems. 

A point of particular interest is the re- 
lationship of these experts in the applied 
field of reading instruction to such basic 
disciplines as psychology and linguistics 
(12). If the basic disciplines are well de- 
veloped, they may have much to con- 
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tribute to the applied field; if they are 
rather undeveloped or suffer from major 
blind spots, they may, on the contrary, 
confuse and mislead those who try to fol- 
low their guidance and evoke a rejection 
of their approaches by some “practical- 
minded” educators. Failure of the edu- 
cators to keep in step with developments 
in the basic disciplines is a major pos- 
sible cause of great difficulty within edu- 
cation generally and within the field of 
reading i in particular. 

Another significant relationship is that 
between reading experts and general ed- 
ucational theorists and philosophers and 
the tides of opinion which the latter 
create. The recommendations laid down 
in textbooks of reading instruction rep- 
resent not only derivations from scien- 
tific principles developed through re- 
search; a large component is derived from 
theories and philosophies whose relation 
to scientific research is much more in- 
direct and possibly tenuous. The selec- 
tion of research projects, the interpreta- 
tion of their results, and the highlighting 
or ignoring of certain findings in the 
preparation of texts and articles all may 
be affected by this source of influence, 
depending on the character of the role- 
relations that are entailed or made pos- 
sible by the social system. 


Publishing Companies 


The publishing company in America’s 
educational system, plays a tremendously 
important role. It serves as intermediary 
between the educational experts in the 
teachers colleges and the personnel 
the local school systems. It is, of course, 
more than a simple manufacturer of ma- 
terials according to the specifications of 
the experts. The economics of mass pro- 
duction interact with the market behavior 
of decision-makers in the local school sys- 
tems to produce a set of limits and im- 
peratives. If local school boards or prin- 
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cipals demand books which are relatively 
inexpensive but lavishly illustrated, there 
is little to be done but produce huge edi- 
tions of a relatively small number of 
works, designed for use by all kinds of 
children all over the country. If, on the 
other hand, materials have to take the 
form of a series of large, hard-covered 
books because of administrators’ prefer- 
ences, then other formats are excluded, 
regardless of the wishes of reading ex- 
perts for more flexible materials. If teach- 
ers are unwilling or unable to work out 
their own applications and exercises for 
the particular children they have, then 
publishers must provide detailed manuals 
and workbooks, despite the complaints of 
some experts that the teachers should get 
along without such crutches. 

Oddly, this aspect of the social system 
within which reading research is con- 
ducted and fed into the educational en- 
terprise has never been closely and sys- 
tematically examined. The time is ripe 
for a thorough investigation of the rela- 
tionships between the staffs of publish- 
ing houses and both the producers of 
texts and other instructional materials, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
personnel of local school systems, who 
constitute the primary market of the 
firms. Understanding the role of the pub- 
lisher more fully also requires the collec- 
tion and systematizing of information 
about the economic restraints and pos- 
sibilities within a highly competitive in- 
dustry that shape the behavior of the 
companies and determine in some degree 
their undoubtedly significant impact on 
reading instruction and the educational 
process generally. 


Local School Systems 


Previous studies of teachers’ practices 
in reading and other fields have found, 
surprisingly, that they seem virtually un- 
related to amount and recency of pro- 


fessional training, educational ideology, 
and other individual characteristics of the 
teachers themselves. These practices are, 
however, apparently closely related to 
the perceived policies of school admin- 
istrators. Because these investigations 
“atomized” their respondents, rather then 
keeping together all the responses from 
particular localities, it is not entirely clear 
that it is simply the policies of the admin- 
istrators which account for the differ- 
ence; it may also have been the climate 
of opinion among the teaching staff as a 
whole and the nature of the community 
within which they were working. 

By the use of various methods of in- 
quiry—for instance, the method of clus- 
tered samples—it should be possible to 
shed some light on this situation. What is 
needed is not only data on individual 
opinions and outlooks among teachers, 
but also on the climate of opinion in 
teachers’ “peer groups,” the opinions and 
policies of supervising personnel in the 
schools, and the relevant characteristics 
of the general community. 

Such information is likely to lend it- 
self most fruitfully to analysis if it comes 
from two kinds of sources: schools where 
innovations are in various stages of in- 
troduction, and schools where there have 
been community controversies over read- 
ing instruction. When data from such 
active situations of change and even of 
conflict are examined in relation to data 
from schools where no notable changes 
or controversies have occurred recently, 
much may be learned about the accept- 
ance in local school systems of science- 
engendered innovations and the role of 
community decision-making systems (4) 
in determining the practices by which 
children are taught to read. 


Attitudes and Communication 


The history of what was done in the 
classrooms in the first six decades of this 
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century, as the attempt was made to 
bring science to bear on education, may 
never be written with accuracy. Some 
information is available for particular 
years and places where school surveys 
were made. Thus Hyatt, (9) was able 
to document the spread of instruction in 
silent as opposed to oral reading—a point 
on which certain city school surveys 
made observations of samples of class- 
rooms. The history of what was com- 
municated by researchers, by experts, and 
by others who used the printed media, on 
the other hand, is preserved on paper. 
The only problem is to find where it is in 
the libraries. 

An examination of this documentary 
material should provide some idea of 
how research findings were reported in 
the primary source and how they were 
transmitted by writers of general texts, 
review articles, and pamphlets. It is pos- 
sible that a form of “rumor chain” op- 
erated which eliminated qualifications 
and limitations and turned valid but lim- 


ited findings into veritable strongholds of 
doctrine. (77) In these documents it may 
also be possible to look for “waves” and 


“cycles” of doctrine on, for example, 
such questions as the age of beginning 
reading instruction, the size of children’s 
listening vocabularies and the require- 
ments of vocabulary control, and the 
place of phonics as a method of unlock- 
ing “new words” or supporting recogni- 
tion. In particular, it should be interest- 
ing to see whether the trend toward 
greater emphasis on independent word at- 
tack, including the use of phonetic analy- 
sis, was significantly influenced by the 
public controversy over why Johnny 
can’t read (6). One useful method here 
resembles the “panel study” of public 
opinion—the comparison of successive 
editions of textbooks on reading instruc- 
tion and of teachers’ manuals. 

The influence of particular articles and 
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research reports may be traced by the 
analysis of citations. Education lacks the 
ready-made measurement of the “weight” 
of a paper which the law has for the 
weight of an appellate decision in the 
form of Shepherd’s citations. By concen- 
trating on certain major texts and arti- 
cles, however, one can keep the job man- 
ageable. (Eventually, computers may 
make such analyses routine, once all the 
materials are stored away in their “mem- 
ories.”) It seems probable that certain 
pieces of research, often based on quite 
limited numbers of individuals and sub- 
ject to the peculiar conditions of one time 
and place, have been relied on out of all 
proportion to their scientific weight. The 
widely quoted evidence that children 
could not be successfully taught to read 
until their mental age was 64% was not 
controverted until Gates’s series of ex- 
periments, using different methods and 
different school environment. Meanwhile, 
it had established such a place in the lit- 
erature that it took many years to be 
removed, and it still enjoys an occa- 
sional ghostly reappearance (8). The 
failure of the system of scientific evalua- 
tion and communication to prevent these 
excesses, which sprang in part from the 
fact that certain findings were highly 
congenial to the prevailing educational 
philosophies of their day, is a topic worth 
examining both historically and in the 
present situation. 

It would be most useful to tie these 
problems of the content of communica- 
tions on reading instruction over the last 
generation to the attitudes and beliefs of 
teachers and administrators, both cur- 
rently, as revealed by surveys, and his- 
torically, as revealed by retrospective in- 
terviews or documents. It may well be 
that there has been a tendency for doc- 
trines and emphases created in one gen- 
eration, aimed at securing changes from 
the practices then prevalent, to be re- 
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peated in communications to a new gen- 
eration, starting from a different point 
and facing rather different problems. 
Thus, warnings against overemphasis on 
phonetic analysis, made in the context of 
the 1900’s, may have been repeated with 
little change in tone or balance at later 
times when systematic phonetics had all 
but disappeared from the schools, text- 
books, and teachers college curricula. 
This, in turn, may have produced an un- 
deremphasis on phonetic techniques of 
word identification which was not in- 
tended. Current writing on the problem 
seems to be quite aware of the dangers of 
stampeding people in the opposite direc- 
tion, and it seems distinctively to insist 
on balanced and mixed methods. 
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Social-class differences 
in educational life-chances 


Tue FAcT oF social-class differences in 
life-chances is one of the best established 
and most meaningful patterns in social 
life. The term “life-chances” came into 
sociology from German origins, probably 
most directly from Max Weber, to refer 
to the pre- -determined expectations and 
outcomes that make up the fate of the 
people born in a given social-class posi- 
tion. Differences in life-chances occur in 
all societies, even the most egalitarian, on 
the whole always to the advantage of the 
higher classes, and they comprise a wide 
range of specifics. For example, the higher 
the social class in which an individual is 
born, the better are his chances for a 
long life, advanced education, high oc- 
cupational achievement with the associ- 
ated fulfillment of his own and the so- 
ciety’s values, high money income, large 
and varied goods- -consumption, and phys- 
ical and mental health (7). 


Qualifications and Trends 


Both scientific understanding and the 
far-reaching moral implications of this 
pattern of social-class differences in life- 
chances require us immediately to enter 
a number of important qualifications. 
Note, first, the significance of the word 
“chances” in the statement of the superior 
advantages of the higher classes. The dif- 
ferences in life-chances are average, not 
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absolute. In all societies, some persons 
born in the lower classes manage to 
achieve as good a life as some and a bet- 
ter life than others of those who were 
born in the higher classes. In other words, 
there is always some social-class mobility, 
upw ards and downwards; birth in itself 
is not an absolute determinant of life- 
chances. The amount of mobility varies, 
of course, from a relatively small amount 
in such a society as Hindu India in earlier 
times to a considerable amount in con- 
temporary American society. In our own 
society, in fact, perhaps even a ma- 
jority, consisting of up to two-thirds of 
the population in each generation, move 
up or down at least a little, and some of 
them a great deal, in the social class 
structure. The remaining large minority 
acquires its class position—high, medium, 
or low—and its corresponding life- 
chances directly from its parents. The de- 
gree of fixity of life-chances at birth is 
measured by the amount of social mo- 
bility in a society. 

We have to note also that there are at 
least minor departures from the pattern 
of superior advantage for the higher 
classes. In their study of social-class dif- 
ferentials in psychosomatic illness in the 
Yorkville section of New York, for ex- 
ample, Rennie and Srole (72) found that 
the prevalence of colitis, hives and rashes, 
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and hay fever increases from the lower 
to the higher classes. Asthma and blad- 
der trouble were most prevalent in the 
higher and lower classes, least in the mid- 
dle classes. Finally, heart conditions were 
more prevalent in the middle classes than 
in either the higher or the lower classes. 
Similarly, it has been suggested that in 
some historical periods, the upper classes 
suffered disproportionately greater losses 
in war than did the lower classes. If only 
to avoid sentimentalizing the hard lot of 
the lower classes, we must attend to those 
situations in which the higher classes have 
the poorer life-chances. 

Another important qualification for 
the pattern of social-class differences in 
life-chances is the trend toward a reduc- 
tion in the span of these differences. At 
least in modern industrial societies, the 
recent historical tendency has been to- 
ward diminution of the inequalities in 
life-chances between the classes. While 
differences remain, the lower classes are 
now relatively closer to the higher classes 
in the length of life, the amount of edu- 
cation, the quality of health, and the in- 
come they can expect. The larger amount 
of social ‘mobility that occurs in modern 
industrial societies, compared with soci- 
eties of other types, is perhaps the most 
important consequence and best single 
indicator of the trend toward reduction 
in the range of differential life chances. 
How much farther this trend can go is, 
of course, another question. 

Finally, we have to enter the qualifica- 
tion that life-chances are determined by 
social positions other than those of the 
social class structure. Ethnic, racial, and 
religious affiliations, for example, influ- 
ence what the individual has to expect 


1“Perhaps the most impressively consistent 
correlation found in epidemiological studies,” 
however, we are told by Clausen (3), “is the 
inverse relationship between social status and 
rates of schizophrenia . . .” 


and actually gets in our society. With 
social class position held constant, Ne- 
groes in America, as everyone knows, 
have poorer life-chances than whites. Or 
because they are Jews, some people have 
better life-chances in some _ respects, 
poorer in others. than non-Jews. These 
and other social factors cut across social 
class, and the result is a complex pattern 
of determination of life-chances, a pat- 
tern which requires more multivariate re- 
search and analysis than it has received 
up to now. Do we not too often attribute 
the pattern of people’s lives exclusively 
to something too loosely called “social 
class,” thereby losing both in our scien- 
tific understanding and in our consequent 
power to control and alter the pattern? 


Educational Differentials 


Still and all, even when these several 
qualifications have been made, we know 
that social class positions are important 
determinants of differentials in our life- 
chances. For the present, then, we shall 
put qualifications aside, and concentrate 
on social class determinants. Nowhere is 
the evidence for these determinants 
clearer than in regard to educational dif- 
ferentials. And since these differentials 
have so important a part to play in fixing 
so many other kinds of life-chances—for 
instance, occupations and incomes—we 
shall now give them our full attention. 
First, we can describe the existing pattern 
of educational differentials and some of 
its major consequences. Then we can dis- 
cuss some of the explanations that have 
been offered to account for these differ- 
entials. Finally, we can ask how, and by 
how much, it seems possible to alter 
them. 

The pattern of social-class differentials 
in access to the amount and quality of ed- 
ucation has been the subject of relatively 
intensive investigation in the United 
States since the 1920's at least. It is an 
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area of investigation that has been in 
part created and supported by American 
egalitarian values, for researchers in this 
field usually sought to expose what they 
thought ought to be changed. Certainly 
the predominant pattern in what they 
found, that is, the superior advantage of 
the higher classes, has always been clear. 
Surveying the whole lot of these studies, 
which had sampled a wide variety of 
states and local communities, Mulligan 
(20) summed up the findings in the fol- 
lowing six generalizations: 


1. A tendency for students from pro- 
fessional, proprietor, and managerial 
groups to increase in proportion from 
grammer school to college. 

2. Students in liberal arts colleges tend 
to stand higher in the socio-economic 
scale than those in teachers’ colleges and 
normal schools. 

3- Students enrolled in private schools 
and universities, on the whole, come from 
higher socio-economic groups than stu- 
dents attending public high schools, jun- 
ior colleges, or state universities. 

4. Students from upper socio-economic 
groups are over-represented in institutions 
of higher learning, and students from the 
lower socio-economic groups are under- 
represented. 

5. The chances children of superior in- 
telligence have of attending college in- 
creases as the family income increases. 

6. The chances children of superior in- 
telligence have of attending college in- 
crease as the father’s occupational status 
increases. 


Thus, the higher the individual’s social 
class position, the better his life-chances 
with regard to both the quantity and the 
quality ‘of his education. 

And the pattern of the occupational 
consequences of these educational differ- 
entials is also quite clear. The better the 
education the individual receives, the 
higher is his occupational attainment, as 
is demonstrated in Table 1 with data 
from the 1950 United States Census. 
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Table 1 Percentage distribution by major 
occupational group of employed 
males, 22-74 years, by years of 
school completed, in the U. S., 
19507 


Managers 
Years of School and 
Completed 


Professional 
Proprietors Workers Laborers 
Less than 5 years 5.0 0.8 17-9 
5 to 8 years 7.4 1.2 10.2 
9 to 11 years 10.8 2.5 6.8 
12 years 15.4 6.1 3-9 
13 tO 15 years 22.2 17.3 1.9 
16 years or more 17.9 55.0 0.7 


Or consider some data from Warner and 
Abegglen’s study (76) of occupational 
mobility in American business and in- 
dustry. Table 2 shows how important 
college attendance and graduation is for 
top business achievement. 


Table 2 Education of 1952 business leaders 
and of the general population in 
1950, U. S. (in percentages) % 


U. S. Adult Males 
30 Years and Over 
in 1950 


Amount of 
Education 


1952 Business 
Leaders 
Less than high school 55 4 
Some high school 16 9 
High-school graduation 16 II 
Some college 6 19 
College graduation 7 57 


Total 100 100 


As Warner and Abegglen bluntly 
phrase it, “Education is now the royal 
road to success and to the positions of 
power and prestige at the higher rungs 
of big business.” 

As an example of the way in which life- 
chances are not absolute, of course, it 
should be noted that a remarkable 24 per 
cent of these top business leaders never 
entered college.* 


2 Adapted from Glick (4). 

8 Taken from Warner and Abegglen (76). 

* Similar evidence on the importance of edu- 
cational attainment for top business achieve- 
ment can be found in Newcomer (77) and Kel- 
ler (9). 
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Finally, consider some data on the ef- 
fects of educational life-chances upon in- 
come life-chances. Table 3 shows that 
for United States males there is a steady 
increase in average income among suc- 
cessively higher educational levels. 


Table 3 Average (mean) income in 1949 
for employed males, 22-74, by 
years of school completed, U. S.® 


Average Income 
$1,359 

I to 4 1,625 

5 to 7 2,135 

8 2,685 

gto ll 3,013 

12 3,516 

13 to 15 3,878 

16 or more 55724 


Years of School Completed 
None 


With regard to income, we also have 
data on the effects of the quality as well 
as the quantity of education received. 
Studying 10,000 graduates of American 
colleges, Havemann and West (6) found 
that median income varies considerably 
among the graduates of different groups 
of American colleges. “The earnings of 
the graduates go up steadily as the wealth 
of their colleges, as measured by endow- 
ment per student, rises from the lowest 
to the highest brackets.” Table 4 presents 
the differences in median incomes for col- 
leges of different quality as measured 
roughly by amount of endowment per 
student. 


Mentality and Money 


Whenever explanations of the differ- 
ential educational life-chances of the so- 
cial classes are being discussed, the mat- 
ter of IQ differences is sooner or later 
introduced. This is a matter, of course, 
around which genera] social ideologies 
have clustered and tended to polarize, as 
in the long-standing controversy over the 
relative importance of “nature” and “nur- 


5 Adapted from Glick (4). 


ture” in the understanding of human 
behavior in all its aspects. This prolifera- 
tion of ideologies around the determi- 
nants of IQ-differentials was due as 
much to the inadequacy of our scien- 
tific knowledge as to the relevance knowl- 
edge has in this area for our social values 
and goals. Where our ignorance has cre- 
ated a vacuum, the tides of intellectual 
and ideological fashion have swept back 
and forth between polar high-points of 
emphasis, now on “nature” alone, now 
similarly on “nurture.” Of late, there 
seems to have been a considerable dimi- 
nution in this oscillation. There are very 
few Galtonians among us any more, with 
a tendency to explain differences in IQ, 
aptitude scores, and actual achievement 


Table 4 Median incomes of graduates from 
colleges of different quality 


The big three 
(Harvard, Yale, Princeton) 

Other Ivy League 
(Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
Pennsylvania) 

Seventeen technical schools 
(California, Carnegie, Case, De- 
troit, Drexel, George, Illinois, 
Massachusetts and Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology; Rensselaer, 
Rose, Virginia, and Worcester 
Polytechnic Institutes; Clarkson 
College of Technology, Cooper 
Union, Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, Tri-State College) 

Twenty famous Eastern Colleges $5,287 
(Amherst, Bates, Bowdoin, Brown, 
Clark, Colby, Franklin and Mar- 
shall, Hamilton, Haverford, Ho- 
bart, Lafayette, Lehigh, Middle- 
bury, Rutgers, Swarthmore, 

Trinity, Tufts, Union, Wesleyan 
of Connecticut, Williams) 

The big ten $5,1 
(Chicago, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Northwest- 
ern, Ohio Strate, Purdue, Wiscon- 
sin) 

All other Midwest colleges 

All other Eastern colleges 


$7,365 


$6,142 


$5,382 


$4,322 
$4,235 
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solely in terms of innate, fixed, geneti- 
cally- determined characteristics. On the 
other hand, the extreme environmentalists, 
whose heyday was in the 1930's, have 
also departed from the scene. Both groups 
have recently been more willing to pay 
attention to two facts that have been 
known at least since Binet’s time and 
work. The first is the fact of average dif- 
ferences in IQ scores among social classes, 
and the second is the fact of considerable 
dispersion of IQ scores within any given 
social class. These two facts have always 
challenged both the extremist interpreta- 
tions of the sources of IQ differences. At 
the present time, then, the consensus of 
academic opinion seems to be that these 
differences are “as much” the result of 
environmental as of genetic factors. To 
be sure, this simple phrase, “as much,” 
covers a large amount of persisting ig- 
norance. But it does acknowledge that 
we must look into the social, cultural, 
economic, and political spheres to dis- 
cover some of the sources of social-class 
differences in IQ scores and their effects 
on differentials in educational life-chances. 
If IQ is in some measure a social product, 
and if social forces also influence educa- 
tional life-chances in other ways than 
through molding IQ, the scientific man- 
date to investigate a variety of social 
areas as sources of these life-chances is 
obvious. 

One of the first areas of social differ- 
ences to be intensively investigated for its 
effects upon educational life-chances was 
the area of “economic” or income dif- 
ferences. Especially in the 1930’s, when a 
dominant current of social science 
thought was running that way and when 
the necessary data were already easily 
come by, a number of investigators 
studied how income differentials deter- 
mined access to a college education. By 
the 1930's, a high school education was 
no longer considered training sufficient to 
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guarantee the kind of equality of oppor- 
tunity that all Americans ought to have. 
A college education was beginning to be 
what the post-war period has seen it ac- 
tually become, almost an indispensable 
minimum of training for all equal and 
aspiring Americans. A typical study was 
one done at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, using a sample of a thousand 
students who graduated from the Mil- 
waukee high schools in 1937 and 1938 
(5). The IQ scores of these one thousand 
students ranged from 117 to 146; pre- 
sumably, all of them could have mastered 
a college education. But whether or not 
they actually went to college depended 
very much on their parents’ income as 
the figures in Table 5 show: 
Table 5 Relation between parental income 
and attendance at college for a 


group of 1,000 Milwaukee high- 
school graduates® 


Per Cent 
of Graduates 
Parents’ Income in College’ 


$8,000 and up 100.0 
$5,000-7,999 92.0 
$3,000-4,999 72.9 
$2,000-2,999 44-4 
$1,500-1,999 28.9 
$1,000-1,499 25.5 
$500-999 26.8 
Under $500 20.4 


Thus, the children of parents in the 
lower-income categories had only one- 
quarter as good a chance to go to college 
as the children of parents in the higher- 
income categories, even though they \ were 
just as capable of profiting from a col- 
lege education and of moving into the 
higher-ranking occupational roles. 
‘Income differentials are not everything, 
however, as the figures also indicate. 
Even in the lowest-income category, 
a fifth of the children went to col- 
lege. Additional evidence for this fact 
can be found in Mulligan’s study (70) 


6 Taken from Goetsch (5). 
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of the socio-economic backgrounds of 
college students at Indiana University in 
1947. Despite the GI Bill, which was in 
full operation at that time, social class 
position and access to college were still 
positively correlated, Mulligan found. 
The financial subsidies of the GI Bill did 
tend, however, to reduce the social-class 
differentials somewhat. By comparing 
veteran and nonveteran groups of under- 
graduates, Mulligan estimated that the GI 
Bill had increased the proportion of stu- 
dents from the lower socio-economic 
groups by from go to 113 per cent. Thus, 
both economic differences and other so- 
cio-cultural factors were still influencing 
college attendance. Mulligan also noticed 
that there were differences, even within 
those lower socio-economic groups eg 
were equally eligible for GI Bill aid, 
the extent to which they had rs 
taken advantage of it. The lower-clerical 
and skilled-labor groups took propor- 
tionately greater advantage of the Bill 
than did the farming and semi-skilled 
groups. From this difference Mulligan 
tentatively concluded that “the absence 
of talented students from the white col- 
lar and skilled groups in institutions of 
higher learning is due, on the whole, to 
economic factors rather than to cultural 
factors, but, in general, the absence of 
talented students from farming, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled groups in institu- 
tions of higher learning is due, on the 
whole, to cultural factors.” Though its 
findings are obviously tentative and not 
necessarily to be generalized, Mulligan’s 
study points the way to further efforts to 
discriminate economic and other kinds of 
social differences and to assess their rela- 
tive weights in the determination of dif- 
ferentials in educational life-chances. 


Child-Rearing Patterns 


Even while economic interpretations 
were still a dominant current, a new 


point of view began to rise in American 
social science and was eventually applied 
to the explanation of differentials in edu- 
cational life-chances. This point of view, 
which we may usefully label the social 
psychological point of view if we con- 
strue the term in a broad sense, was cre- 
ated by a series of new and inter-related 
developments in Freudian psychology, 
academic social psychology, and the 
methodology of interviewing and public 
opinion polling. Starting in the late 
1930's and gaining strength continually 
over the last twenty years, the social psy- 
chological approach ‘has studied the w ay 
in w hich such factors as values, aspira- 
tions, knowledge or ignorance, child- 
rearing patterns, and personality syn- 
dromes affect the life-chances of the 
different social classes. The findings in 
each of these spheres tend to confirm one 
another, and the general results have been 
an important supplement to our under- 
standing of economic differences alone. 

Since the human individual starts in the 
family, we may introduce our account 
of what the social psychological ap- 
proach has discovered with a report on 
the studies of class differences in patterns 
of child-rearing. These studies typically 
gather their data through interviews, not 
actual observation of child-rearing be- 
havior, and compare two broadiy-defined 
social classes, the “middle” and _ the 
“lower.” Fortunately for our purposes, 
Bronfenbrenner (2) has recently sum- 
marized and criticized some fifteen of 
these studies, covering the period from 
1932 to 1957 and including such places 
as Berkeley, Yellow Springs, Chicago, 
New Haven, Detroit, Palo Alto, urban 
Connecticut, upstate New York, Eugene, 
Oregon, Washington, D. C., and one na- 
tional sample. Three of the nine general- 
izations in which Bronfenbrenner sum- 
marizes the findings of these studies are 
especially relevant for us, illustrating dif- 
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ferences in patterns of child-rearing that 
directly or indirectly affect educational 
life-chances: 


Though more tolerant of expressed im- 
pulses and desires, the middle-class parent, 
throughout the period covered by this 
survey, has higher expectations for the 
child. The middle-class youngster is ex- 
pected to learn to take care of himself 
earlier, to accept more responsibilities 
about the home, and—above all—to pro- 
gress further in school . 


In matters of discipline, working-class 
parents are consistently more likely to 
employ physical punishment, while mid- 
dle-class families rely more on reasoning, 
isolation, appeals to guilt, and other 
methods involving the threat of loss of 
love. . . . the techniques preferred by 
middle-class parents are more likely to 
bring about the development of inter- 
nalized values and controls... 

Over the entire 25-year period studied, 
parent-child relationships in the middle 
class are consistently reported as more 
acceptant and equalitarian, while those in 
the working class are oriented toward 
maintaining order and obedience. Within 
this context, the middle class has shown 
a shift away from emotional control to- 
ward freer expression of affection and 
the greater tolerance of the child’s im- 
pulses and desires.” 


Incidentally, it should be noted that 
Bronfenbrenner also remarks, “In the last 
few years, there have been indications 
that the gap between the classes may be 
narrowing.” If so, this would be part of 
the more general trend toward the reduc- 
tion of inequality and difference between 
the social classes. 


Outlook and Personality 


During the last twenty-five years, fur- 
ther understanding of the social psychol- 
ogy of the different social classes has 
been contributed by a large number of 
investigations using the questionnaire 
survey or public opinion poll techniques 
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for collecting information on many dif- 
ferent behavioral, attitudinal, and opinion 
variables. Like the child-rearing studies, 
these also portray the relative disadvan- 
tages of the lower classes, in contrast to 
the middle classes, in matters relevant to 
educational and _ other _ life-chances. 
Lower-class people, for example, survey 
studies have found, participate in fewer 
voluntary associations and other organ- 
ized activities. They have less facility in 
reading and writing. They read fewer 
magazines and listen more to the “less 
serious” radio and television programs. 
They know less about political issues and 
have less expressed interest in them. They 
are less critical of the sources of the daily 
news. They are more timid about ex- 
pressing their opinions to poll interview- 
ers and more often give “don’t know” 
answers. They know less about such mat- 
ters that concern their economic and so- 
cial interests as income taxes, price con- 
trols, birth control, and consumer’s 
cooperation. They have lower occupa- 
tional aspirations and tend to go into 
blind-alley jobs. They have lower expec- 
tations for future income, and they are 
much less likely than people in the mid- 
dle class to say that the future holds good 
opportunities for them to improve their 
educational, occupational, or economic 
position. In brief, as Hyman (8) has put 
it, the survey data “show clearly that 
there is reduced striving for success 
among the lower classes, an awareness of 
lack of opportunity, and a lack of valua- 
tion of education, normally the major 
avenue to achievement of high status. 

A new dimension has been added to 
our understanding of the social psychol- 
ogy of the different social classes by re- 
cent studies which employ technical psy- 
chological instruments to assess the 
deeper personality characteristics of their 
samples. Both the child-rearing studies 
and the questionnaire surveys have as- 
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sumed that these deeper personality char- 
acteristics were the consequences of 
correlates of the patterns they studied di- 
rectly, but this assumption was not sup- 
ported by various kinds of psychological 
evidence. Such evidence for patterned 
personality differences between the 
classes, differences that are obviously sig- 
nificant for educational life-chances, has, 
however, recently been produced in a 
pair of studies by Rosen (74, 75). In these 
two studies, Rosen studied the differential 
motivation for achievement in a sample 
of public high school boys in New Haven 
and in a sample of pairs of boys and their 
mothers in four Northeastern states— 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
and Massachusetts. He used a projective 
test, like the TAT or Rorschach, “whose 
scoring system,” says Rosen, “is designed 
to detect and measure the degree to which 
a person thinks about and is emotionally 
involved in competitive task behavior that 
is evaluated against a standard of excel- 
lence. As is customary in the TAT test- 
ing procedure, the subject is presented 
with a set of fairly ambiguous pictures 
and asked to tell a story about each of 
them. His imaginative responses are then 
scored for evidences of achievement mo- 
tivation.” Rosen’s findings supported his 
initial hypothesis that boys in the different 
social classes vary in the degree of inten- 
sity of their “achievement motive.” Mid- 
dle-class boys in his two studies had con- 
siderably higher need-achievement scores 
than lower-class boys. In his second 
study, Rosen discovered that the achieve- 
ment motive also varied among boys in 
different ethnic groups, such as the 
French-Canadians, Italians, Greeks, Jews, 
Negroes, and white Protestants. Nev- 
ertheless, social class differences in 
“achievement motive” were larger than 
the ethnic differences. The two factors 
worked together to produce personality 
differences with regard to achievement 


motivation that are related to differences 
in educational aspirations and _life- 
chances. 


Social Structures 


Up to this point in our discussion of 
explanations of social-class differences in 
educational life-chances, we have paid at- 
tention primarily to the effects of indiv- 
idual families—their economic resources 
or their child-rearing patterns—and to 
the effects of individual aspirations, 
knowledge, and personalities. Now we 
shall look at some structural factors in 
the schools themselves and in the local 
communities that supplement these more 
individually-considered units in the crea- 
tion of differential educational _life- 
chances for the social classes. The effects 
of the schools and the local communities 
in this regard have, of course, been ap- 
parent for a long time. Investigations (7, 
17) based on one or a few schools and 
local communities have described the in- 
fluence their structure and resources exert 
on the aspirations and opportunities of 
the individual students who study and 
live in them. But now the study of the 
organizations and environments that 
shape scholastic aptitudes and aspirations 
for going to college has been put on an 
entirely new and more systematic basis 
in the work of Dr. Natalie Rogoff (73), 
who has been able to study this problem 
with data from a nation-wide sample of 
35,000 high school seniors and with na- 
tional census and other data on such vari- 
ables as the size of local communities, 
their social class composition, the con- 
tiguity of colleges and other institutions 
of post-high school education, and the 
educational facilities of the high schools 
themselves. 

In a number of ways, Dr. Rogoff’s na- 
tional data show the structured advan- 
tages of the higher classes over the lower 
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classes in educational opportunity. The 
higher the social class position of a stu- 
dent’s family, for instance, the more 
likely he is to go to a larger and better 
high school. Thus, however strong the 
influence of the individual family on 
aptitude and aspiration, it tends to be 
strengthened by the school. Moreover, 
not only the size and resources of a 
school and its community, but also their 
social class composition affect aptitude 
scores and plans for going to college. 
And, says Dr. Rogoff, the higher the 
social class of the student, the more likely 
he is to be living in one of the larger 
American communities where a “goodly 
proportion of students in the upper social 
strata” is more frequently to be found. 
The larger proportion of higher-class stu- 
dents is important because “no matter 
how privileged or underprivileged the 
kind of family from which they come, 
high school seniors at least double their 
chances of scoring in the top fourth in 
aptitude if they attend a school where 
most of their classmates are from the up- 
per strata.” The lower-class students ben- 
efit in these schools, but, in the sense that 
the higher-class students are more likely 
to be there, they benefit even more. Not 
only aptitude scores, but college aspira- 
tions are also shaped by these schools 
with the greater proportion of higher- 
class students in them. “The more well- 
to-do students there are in a high school,” 
we can now say with Dr. Rogoff on the 
basis of data that are representative of 
the whole United States, “the higher the 
‘college-planning’ rates of all students, 
wealthy and poor alike.” The social com- 
position of a school’s student body seems 
to be an indicator of the financial re- 
sources available to the local community 
and also of its commitment to good edu- 
cation. When community and school 
conditions are favorable, all share in the 
benefits, though the benefits, on a na- 
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tional basis, are proportionately greater 
for the higher classes.” 


Research and Social Change 


What is to be done about the pattern 
of social-class differentials in educational 
life-chances which we have just re- 
viewed? How can we alter the pattern 
by changing one or more of the social 
and psychological factors which create 
it? These are questions that rise im- 
mediately in a democratic society, where 
our equalitarian values press for a more 
nearly complete realization than now oc- 
curs. They are also questions that rise 
immediately in a rational society, where 
men see that the fullest possible use of 
individual talents is a prerequisite for the 
maximizing of both private and public 
interests. Our values and our rational in- 
terests both fail in some notable measure 
in the present pattern of social-class dif- 
ferentials in life-chances. 

The answer to our question does not 
come easily, even after we have examined 
the different explanations of the pattern 
we wish to change. For while this ex- 
amination reveals some recent improve- 
ment in the scientific knowledge we 
need, it also reveals how imprecise that 
knowledge is. We know all too little 
about how the different sources of social- 
class differentials in educational life- 
chances are weighted relative to one an- 
other or how they are phased. What, to 
include relative weighting and order of 
phasing in a more inclusive term, are their 
specific interrelations? If we wish to di- 
minish the economic differences among 
the social classes, for example, can we be 


7 Rogoff’s findings with regard to the influ- 
ence of social class composition on college 
aspirations have recently been confirmed by a 
study using data on a sample of boys in a group 
of schools, seven public and one private, in the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay metropolitan area. 
See Wilson (78). 
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sure of support even from the lower 
classes for what is in their interest? The 
social psychology of the lower classes is 
such that we must sometimes first alter 
their attitudes, values and knowledge be- 
fore they will vote for or otherwise sup- 
port measures to reduce economic 
differentials that affect educational life- 
chances. Or, if we wish to affect this 
harmful social psychology of the lower 
classes, how can we know how much of 
it is due to economic disadvantages and 
how much to social-psychological dis- 
advantages that yield only to direct at- 
tack, not indirectly to economic changes 
alone? What if an economic change—for 
example, a rise in income—only confirms 
these short-term perspectives of the lower 
classes which are such a hindrance to the 
improvement of their educational life- 
chances? In this area of social life, as in 
others, we often see vicious circles 
which a course of action only reinforces 
the behavior that it seeks to eliminate 
because it is not based on an adequate un- 
derstanding of that behavior. 

One of our main tasks, then, is a pro- 
gram of the best kind of social and social 
psychological research we can muster. 
More knowledge or—what is usually the 
same thing—better knowledge of the 
structural factors that affect educational 
life-chances, for example, can be of con- 
siderable help in deciding what is to be 
done. Dr. Rogoff’s work makes it clear 
that political and economic programs at 
the state and federal level are necessary 
to alter the disadvantages that the smaller 
local communities, their schools, and their 
lower-class students suffer in the com- 
petition for equality of educational op- 
portunity. Similarly, investigations of the 
effects of economic differences have long 
since established that financial aids to 
poorer but .able students must be en- 


larged. 


Action for Change 


But a program of social and social- 
psychological research is obviously not 
enough. No matter how valuable for the 
Seni. research alone never is enough 
when present needs and values demand 
some immediate solution, however par- 
tial. Therefore, the vigor of the present 
social and political movement for the im- 
provement of our schools, for full utiliza- 
tion of all our children’s talents, and for 
full equality of opportunity for the dif- 
ferent social classes must be maintained 
or increased. It is clear that many of our 
children do not have the educational 
facilities to develop their IQ and aptitude 
capacities as much as is possible. It is 
clear, further, that some students whose 
IQ and aptitude scores are sufficient and 
more for college work are denied that 
educational opportunity for lack of ade- 
quate financial resources. These facts be- 
ing clear, political and economic reforms 
to provide adequate school facilities and 
monetary support are essential. Just how 
we are to achieve these social and eco- 
nomic reforms, of course, is not easy for 
the political and social scientist to say, 
but about their desirability we can have 
no question. 

But we have seen that more than struc- 
tural and economic factors produce so- 
cial-class differences in educational life- 
chances. We have seen that we must 
reach into the family itself if we are to 
influence some of the important factors 
that produce the social psychological ad- 
vantages of the higher classes, the disad- 
vantages of the lower. Some of this can 
be done by means of educational and 
informational programs. Apparently, pat- 
terns of child-rearing and their effects 
on the individual’s knowledge and aspira- 
tion can be molded by pamphlets, like 
that on Infant Care by the United States 
Children’s Bureau; by books, like that by 
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Dr. Spock; by magazine and newspaper 
articles, by television and radio programs, 
and by the educational programs of such 
voluntary groups as the Parent-Teachers 
Associations and the Mental Health As- 
sociation. We may recall Bronfenbren- 
ner’s remark, with respect to trends in 
patterns of child-rearing, that “the gap 
between the classes may be narrowing.” 

Yet, despite their influence on some 
parents, these informational and educa- 
tional programs are resisted or ignored by 
many other lower-class families. As nu- 
merous studics on the success of public 
communications efforts show, people pay 
attention chieffy to what they are in- 
terested in and want to hear. How, then, 
do we change the interests and values of 
lower-class families sufficiently to get 
their attention for the knowledge they 
need to have for greater equality of op- 
portunity? Are we prepared to go be- 
yond informational programs for parents 
to the child himself? Are we prepared, for 
instance, to lower the age at which chil- 
dren leave their families to go to school— 
to schools with trained teachers who can 
give students from the different social 
classes a more uniform learning environ- 
ment that will help to reduce differences 
in the social psychology of their individ- 
ual families? Would the lower classes ac- 
cept what some of them might consider 
an invasion of family prerogatives and 
privacy? And w ould the higher-class 
families, with all the particularistic at- 
tachments that build up in any family, 
be willing to give up the special advan- 
tages their children now have? Would 
higher-class mothers want to spend as 
much time and money on teaching lower- 
class children as they would spend on 
their own children in the same school? 
And if we lower the age of entry to 
really good schools sufficiently to over- 
come the advantages of the higher-class 
families, we may have to lower it to the 
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point where homes are being exchanged, 
not just schools being created. How far 
are we willing to go in rearranging family 
patterns to produce greater equality for 
the children of the different social classes? 
These are some of the questions that we 
have to answer, with adequate knowledge 
if possible, when we seek to enlarge our 
influence on the pattern of differential 
educational life-chances by altering the 
modes of family living and child rearing 
themselves. 

In conclusion, we can put aside these 
many specific questions about what is to 
be done and ask ourselves only the few 
essential questions in their more general 
form. How much can we do now, how 
much shall we do soon, to alter the pat- 
tern we deplore? Our values and our 
knowledge both tell us that we should 
and can do a great deal right away. And 
they also tell us, or so it seems, that we 
shall want to do more and be able to do 
more in the future. We must get on 


with the continuing task of making a 
more equalitarian and more rational so- 
ciety. 
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Contributors 


The Record features this month a trio 
of searching examinations from a socio- 
logical point of view of the role of our 
schools in American society. Dr. Mar- 
garet Mead, whose books have made an- 
thropology a science of vivid utility for 
all of us, begins with a radical question- 
ing of the school as a social institution, 
asking about new functions it could per- 
form to help more effectively in attain- 
ing the twin objectives of the good 
society, equality and excellence. Dr. Ber- 
nard Barber, author of the authoritative 
Social Stratification and a member of the 
faculty at Barnard College, then reviews 
the ways in which the American class 
structure determines the accessibility of 
educational advantages for our youth 
and makes some cogent suggestions as to 
how a greater spread of opportunity 
could be achieved. Finally, Dr. Allen H. 
Barton, the staff member of Columbia 
University’s Bureau of Applied Social 
Research who prepared the well known 
monograph, Studying the Effects of Col- 
lege Education, contributes an analysis 
of the ways in which reading instruction 
is influenced by a social system involving 
complex relationships among teachers, 
the community, and the “experts” who 
do the research and write the textbooks 
on how reading is acquired as a human 
skill and how it should be taught. 

These articles provide an important 
background for a consideration of a 
thorny professional problem in educa- 
tion, that of how teachers and other ed- 
ucators can best organize themselves. 
This issue is debated for us by Mr. Carl 
Megel, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, who argues strongly 
for an identification of teachers with the 
American labor movement, and Clarice 
Kline, a much honored classroom teacher 
in Waukesha, Wisconsin, who prepared 
her contribution during her just-con- 
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cluded year as president of the National 
Education Association. The issues here 
are highly relevant to the very nature of 
teaching as a profession. 

As a profession, education necessarily 
stands in intimate if often uneasy rela- 
tionships with the mass media, which, 
for better or for worse, remain among 
America’s dominant agencies of socializa- 
tion. Mr, Eric Larrabee discusses here 
some of the ways in which intellectuals 
and the media, as manifestations of our 
popular culture, can more effectively in- 
teract with one another. Mr. Larrabee, a 
senior editor of American Heritage, is a 

rominent writer whose most recent 
as is The Self-Conscious Society. 

Within the framework of our self-con- 
scious society, we have been searching 
urgently for more effective ways of de- 
veloping our pool of scientific talent. On 
this score, Dr. A. R. Hibbs has some wise 
and surprisingly calm and calming words 
for us on the teaching of science in the 
elementary schools. Dr. Hibbs is director 
of the Division of Space Sciences at the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratories of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 

At the secondary school] level, Dr. Dale 
Harris, a prominent psychologist from 
Pennsylvania State University, considers 
with novel insight the problem of how 
work experience can profitably assist 
the transition from adolescence to adult- 
hood in the modern community. 

Finally, we transfer our scene to a 
very different social complex, that of 
Africa. Dr. E. Franklin Frazier, who 
teaches anthropology at Howard Univer- 
sity in Washington, D. C., and who 
knows Africa as both scholar and 
traveler, reviews for us a number of re- 
cent books on the troubled renaissance 
of that once—but no longer—dark con 
tinent. 
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The union pattern 
in teachers’ organizations 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION of Teachers 
is a national organization of public school 
and college classroom teachers only, 
working to improve their professional 
standards, status, and welfare as well as 
to improve public education in all areas, 
including financing, curriculum, and 
qualified staffing. 

Like most AFL-clo professional and 
white-collar ewspaper 
Guild, the Musicians Union, and the Ac- 
tors Guild—it was born of necessity, 
some 45 years ago. This occurred when 
teachers, then and sometimes now called 

“dedicated people,” faced a crossroads, 
as did newspaper men who were told 
they ought to be content with the re- 
ward of molding public opinion, and 
musicians and actors who were urged to 
be satisfied with public applause. Set 
against a long working day and small 
paychecks, opinion and applause simply 
failed to ease the proper hunger for dig- 
nity and bread. 


Labor and the Need 


Administrative rules governing teachers 
and their personal conduct in Yonkers, 
New York, not too many years before 
the turn of the century, were significant 
to the need of a teachers’ organization of 
their own. These rules were: 


CARL J. MEGEL 


President, American Federation of Teachers 


Chicago, Illinois 


1) Teachers each day will fill lamps, 
clean chimneys and clean wicks. 

2) Each teacher will bring a bucket of 
water and a scuttle of coal for the day’s 
session. 

3) Make your pens carefully. You may 
whittle nibs for the individual tastes of 
the pupils. 

4) Men teachers may take one evening 
a week for courting purposes, or two 
evenings a week if they attend church 
regularly. 

5) After 10 hours in school, teachers 
should spend the remaining time reading 
the Bible or other good books. 

6) Women teachers who marry or 
engage in unseemly conduct will be dis- 
missed. 

7) Each teacher who smokes, uses 
liquor in any form, frequents pool or 
public halls, or gets shaved in a barber 
shop will give good reason to suspect his 
worth, intentions, integrity, and honesty. 

8) Each teacher should lay aside from 
each pay a goodly sum of his earnings for 
his benefit during his declining years so 
he will not become a burden on society. 

9) The teacher who performs his labors 
faithfully and without fail for five years 
will be given an increase of 25 cents per 
week in his pay, providing the Board of 
Education approves. 


The American Federation of Teachers 
was founded in 1916, when the kerosene 
lamp had been replaced in New York 
and some other cities by gaslight, but 
while the prohibition against teachers’ 
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marrying and the policy of 25-cent in- 
creases to salaries of $50 a month still 
prevailed in many districts. Because many 
pioneer “teachers’ unions” were greeted 
with court injunctions, leaders of long 
vision in the toddling unions looked 
about them for a way of augmenting 
their strength and improving professional 
status and welfare. They found little 
promise from the “professional” organi- 
zations led by the school bureaucracies 
that initiated the injunctions. 

But the American Federation of Labor 
had instigated or pioneered nearly every 
public school improvement and expansion 
up to then, beginning with the organized 
demands that resulted in the first public 
schools in Philadelphia. Organized labor’s 
program of free public education for all 
children, better incomes for the wage 
earner (teachers then as now were 
salaried), and other welfare activities ap- 
peared to parallel the goals of the teach- 
ers. Consequently, the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers took the step to become 
an action organization for teacher wel- 
fare and the improvement of America’s 
public schools. Samuel Gompers himself 
presented it with its American Federa- 
tion of Labor charter. Later, John 
Dewey, then professor of philosophy at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
remarked, 


Let me . . . say that the time will come 
—I am not sure that I will live to see it— 
when the question will not be, “Why 
should I join the Teachers Union?” It 
will be, “Why should I not, or why has 
not this person and that person done it?” 
The time will come when the principle 
of organization and co-operation and the 
recognition of common interests of all 
those who work in any way, whether 
mostly with their heads or with their 
hands, or mostly with their voices, will 
be so clear that the explanations and the 
apologies and arguments will have to 
come from those who are not members 
of the Teachers Union. ... 
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I count it one of the satisfactions of my 
own teaching career that I have had from 
the first the opportunity to be a member 
of a local of the American Federation of 
Teachers. Today I prize this special op- 
portunity to join in rejoicing in its past, 
and in looking forward with confidence 
to its future. 

May I continue to be steadfast in the 
great work in behalf of the schools of 
America, and thereby throughout our 
common America, in a world that must 
grow in common understanding if it is 
not to perish. 


Building a Profession 

Significantly, then as now, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers attracted an 
increasing number of men and women 
seeking to build a true profession and to 
remain in it. They were teachers seeking 
a career rather than a stop-gap occupa- 
tion in which to serve until “something 
better came along,” as was the case with 

many turn- of-the- century pedagogues. 

The American Federation of Teachers 
pioneered for a better curriculum, better 
school financing, genuine professional 
status, better salaries, and those fringe 
benefits like sick leave, pensions, and 
other improvements that are taken for 
granted by other salaried people. It stood 
against anything that might lower the 
standards of education for America’s 
boys and girls. It still does. 

Sirice teachers are highly qualified 
professionally, the current program of 
the American Federation of Teachers is 
keyed both to the advancement of pro- 
fessional status and to appropriate con- 
siderations of reward, security, and wel- 
fare. This program, summarized briefly, 
is as follows: 


A single salary schedule based on train- 
ing and experience, starting at $6,000 and 
— $14,000 in eight annual incre- 
ments, for every teacher at the Bachelor’s 
level, and an additional spread up to $500 
for training above the Bachelor’s, to more 
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nearly approximate the incomes of other 

professions requiring comparable educa- 

tion and training; 

State tenure laws providing court ap- 
peal to protect teachers from being dis- 
charged without proven cause after rea- 
sonable probation; 

Elimination of overcrowding in class- 
rooms, excessive class interruptions, and 
use of students as teacher substitutes; 

State laws for free and uninterrupted 
lunch periods; 

Better teacher retirement pensions, sup- 
plemented by social security; 

Adequate, accumulative sick leave pay, 
hospitalization and medical insurance paid 
for from school funds, severance pay, and 

Recognition of the rights of teachers 
everywhere to organize, negotiate, and 
bargain collectively. 

The American Federation of Teachers 
opposes the mis-named and proven im- 
practical merit rating system of pay and 
the employment of housewives and other 
unqualified persons as teachers’ aides. 
While it recognizes the value of televi- 
sion as an audio-visual aid, it opposes at- 
tempts to substitute mass education by 
television for classroom teacher-pupil re- 
lationships. Why? Because they lower 
educational standards! 

It is significant that the goals for pub- 
lic school improvement that are held by 
the American Federation of Teachers are 
paralleled by the efforts and policies of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. On 
the national level, these goals also include 
federal aid for education for school con- 
struction, teachers’ salaries, and scholar- 
ships and to combat delinquency and 
improve child health and welfare serv- 
ices. The art-cio also supports and ac- 
tively works for such things as adequate 
appropriations for the US Office of Ed- 
ucation, vocational education, federally 
impacted areas, international exchange, 
the National Defense Education Act 
projects, etc. 

On the state level, concern is focused 


on adequate state aid for public school 
buildings and equipment and for better 
teachers’ salaries. Also, adequate teacher 
tenure laws, compulsory attendance, free 
textbooks, special schools for the handi- 
capped, and many other sound steps to 
give children generally better educational 
advantages have been and are supported. 

On the local level, our major objectives 
include improved financing to alleviate 
classroom and teacher shortages and to 
modernize often obsolete equipment and 
facilities, as well as innumerable projects 
that will improve education, both cur- 
ricular and extracurricular, in the com- 
munity and improve the professional 
status and stabilization of the teaching 
profession. 


Some Questions and Answers 


The editor of the Teachers College 
Record, in inviting me to write this arti- 
cle, assigned the task of exploring “the 
pattern of issues associated with the 
broad problem of how our school per- 
sonnel can properly protect their own 
interests and those of the children to 
whom they are directly responsible while 
best serving American society.” He posed 
several questions. It is my intention here 
to list each of the questions and to an- 
swer them directly. 

Question: Can teachers both repre- 
sent a genuine profession and at the same 
time organize along trade union lines? 

Answer: Let me predicate my answer 
with other questions. What is a “genuine 
profession”? Is it, in the case of teachers, 
a group of people subservient to an au- 
thority that limits its standards and ac- 
tions, or is it a group free to practice the 
democracy it is commissioned to teach? 

Isn’t “organization along trade union 
lines” an honorable procedure that has 
lifted the status and standards of living 
of many other professional groups as 
well as the working man? Is it not honor- 
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able because 16 million men and women 
in the labor movement led so significantly 
in this lifting of America’s prosperity and 
standard of living? 

Is “trade union” a dirty word? Any 
such connotation is not deserved. I have 
participated in school financing and 
teachers’ salary campaigns as well as leg- 
islative efforts for tenure (professional 
security) for teachers. In these, as in 
other school and teacher welfare activi- 
ties, it was the labor union that I found 
standing solidly behind the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Labor has always worked for the im- 
provement of American education and the 
teaching profession. Labor has no axe to 
grind, except to hope that labor’s chil- 
dren receive a better education than their 
parents were able to obtain. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers is justly 
proud of its AFL-c1o affiliation. 

Question: What is the effect of un- 
ionism on the public prestige of teachers? 

Answer: The effect of unionism on 
the public prestige of teachers has al- 
ways been to increase that prestige in 
terms of public recognition of the needs 
of teachers and public respect for the 
profession. Those who question this have 
nothing better to offer; and in lieu of 
something better, they try to place a 
question mark on unionism and collec- 
tive endeavor for professionals. 

Question: How can teachers most ef- 
fectively work toward a scale of com- 
pensation commensurate with their train- 
ing and the quality of service ren- 
dered? 

Answer: By using the time-honored 
and time-tested union process of collec- 
tive bargaining. Collective bargaining is 
an established institution of the Ameri- 
can Way of Life. George M. Harrison, 
when chairman in 1957 of the AFL-cIlo 
Committee on Education, defined collec- 
tive bargaining in this way: 
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Collective bargaining being a group in- 
strument, individuals must come together 
in groups to use it. That is all that hap- 
pens when individuals organize or form 
a union. 

They come together in groups to assert 
their democratic rights to a voice in es- 
tablishing the rules which will govern 
their own employer-employee relations. 
This is all that is meant by the term col- 
lective bargaining. 


Many school boards argue that the law 
does not provide for collective bargain- 
ing. The process, nevertheless, has been 
adopted in many communities. The re- 
sult in most such districts has been that 
school boards concede that “talking 
things over” with teachers’ representa- 
tives results in better employer-employee 
understanding of each other’s problems. 

Collective bargaining is not illegal in 
any state. It is the opposite of highly un- 
satisfactory and unprofessional contracts 
which impose a penalty of insecurity on 
the employee and fail to provide ‘paid 
sick leave, grievance procedures, and 
other benefits usually obtainable only by 
collective bargaining. 

Heard frequently from the uninformed 
school administrator is the claim by in- 
ference that collective bargaining means 
teachers will use the strike weapon. This 
is unfounded. Over the years, there have 
been many more strikes by non-union 
teachers than by union teachers. Negotia- 
tions made possible by bargaining ar- 

rangements usually result in ‘timely and 
satisfactory settlements of any contro- 
versies that may arise. 

Question: What are the consequences, 
both positive and negative, of affiliation 
by teachers with union organizations 
which are principally concerned with in- 
dustrial and commercial workers? 

Answer: Those who claim that there 
are negative consequences infer class dis- 
tinctions in the United States and again 
seem to indicate a belief that teachers 
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may be downgrading themselves by as- 
sociating with those fellow citizens whose 
children they teach. 

Unions are action rather than discus- 
sion groups. Positive consequences of 
group action are most frequently the at- 
tainment of goals, and this is good so 
long as the objectives are for the benefit 
of the greatest number while not over- 
looking the rights of the individual em- 
ployee. 

Growth and progress in the teaching 
profession, as in any other, depends on 
rewards and incentives as well as the en- 
vironment in which services (public or 
private) are performed. It is significant 
that the current shortage of up to 350,- 
ooo degree-holding teachers is accom- 
panied by oversized classes, salaries that 
do not approach the cost of living, and 
inadequate provisions for everyday liv- 
ing or old age security in most com- 
munities. 

The union teacher is usually a better, 
less servile teacher. He knows he does 
not stand alone and is supported by his 
fellow teachers in the professional de- 
sire to teach the truth without fear of 
retaliation. 

The industrial and commercial worker 
is the strongest supporter of improve- 
ments in education. His objectives are 
usually for his children’s future. The 
public schools are his hope. 

Question: What kind of organizations 
are most likely to insure the continued 
development of teachers as educated per- 
sons with increasing professional com- 
petencies while at the same time 
qworking toward improved salaries and 
conditions of work? 

Answer: Organizations that improve 
the proficiency “of the profession by se- 
curing the inducements (a) for qualified 
teachers to stay in the profession and (b) 
that attract more young people into 
teachers colleges and thereafter a teach- 


ing career are clearly the most desirable. 
It becomes quite obvious, however, that 
this question cannot be completely an- 
swered in a sentence or group of sen- 
tences. 

It is generally conceded that all ele- 
mentary school teachers should have a 
bachelor’s degree attained by four years 
of successful college study. For secondary 
instruction, a master’s is desirable, and 
for college or university teaching, a doc- 
torate. The key question that arises is 
this: Are the rewards and inducements 
offered teachers sufficient to cause young 
people who sincerely want to teach to 
qualify, enter, and stay in the profession? 
These rewards and inducements have not 
been adequate in the past, nor are they 
adequate presently. 

Ten per cent of America’s 1,350,000 
teachers quit every year for what they 
consider greater opportunity or a better 
working enviroment elsewhere. A large 
percentage of teachers college graduates 
fail to enter teaching. Each of the 50,450 
school districts in the 50 states place a 
different value on qualified teachers as 
well as on their schools generally. 

This is demonstrated by two sets of sta- 
tistics. State and local financing of edu- 
cation in cities of 10,000 population or 
more now ranges from an annual high of 
$559.00 per pupil in Alaska to $191.00 in 
Arkansas. The value placed on degree 
teachers in the same cities varies similarly.., 
For example, a beginning teacher with a 
bachelor’s degree, paid $6,150 in Fair- 
banks, Alaska, could receive only $2,794 
in Sumter, South Carolina. 

It is difficult to conceive any uniform- 
ity and across-the-board improvement in 
public education so long as these varia- 
tions exist. One could pursue the reasons 
—the inadequacy of the property tax, 
the population explosion, etc.—but they 
are generally well known. There is little 
wrong with America’s public schools 
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that money will not cure, and federal aid 
for education appears imperative when 
the space age and the intermingling of 
people has made America one commun- 
ity. But there are many factors in the 
school problem in addition to teachers’ 
salaries and lack of occupational benefits. 
Teaching environment is one of them, 
and the teacher struggling ineffectively 
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with 35 to 50 students in a class, as many 
are compelled to do, is not a happy 
teacher. 

Education in America will serve the 
nation best and assume its proper status 
for all concerned if and when it is ac- 
knowledged as the foundation of de- 
mocracy, worthy of first and major 
public concern—and support. 
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CLARICE KLINE 


President, National Education Association 


Washington, D.C. 


The professional pattern 
in teachers’ organizations 


Forty YEARS AGO, the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers were of approximately 
equal size. Today, the NEA is more than 
twelve times as large as the teachers’ 
union. Why did the vast majority of 
teachers decide to channel their profes- 
sional energies and resources through the 
National Education Association? Why 
do they today, with few exceptions and 
in very few localities, reject the notion 
of unionized grouping? 

I think that the answer is to be found 
in the program of the Nationa] Education 
Association, its practical objectives, its 
democratic procedures, and its achieve- 
ments. These characteristics and this ex- 
perience have persuaded a great majority 
of teachers that both the future of educa- 
tion in our country and the well-being 
of teachers can be most surely advanced 
by an independent, strong, united pro- 
fession. 


A Century of Achievement 


The National Education Association 
was established in 1857 by a group of 
practicing teachers and school adminis- 
trators. Its twofold purpose for more 
than a century has been “to elevate the 
character and to advance the interests of 
the teaching profession and to promote 


the cause of popular education in the 
United States.” These clearly profes- 
sional purposes have appealed to educa- 
tors and to the public as a fair balance 
between enlightened self-interest and 
concern for rendering a high quality of 
educational service. 

In the early years of the Association, 
the national conventions provided a 
forum in which many basic principles of 
public education were shaped. In these 
meetings Horace Mann, William T. 
Harris, J. M. Greenwood, S. C. Arm- 
strong, Booker T. Washington, Frances 
E. Willard, and many others had a na- 
tional platform for dramatizing their 
great ideals. At NEA conventions just 
prior to 1900, a new scholarship, espe- 
cially in psychology, found voice in Wil- 
liam James, G. Stanley Hall, and J. M. 
Rice. And decade after decade since, the 
members of the Association have listened 
to the leaders of thought in instruction, 
school organization, teacher education, 
and other technical fields. New goals 
and methods have been transmitted 
throughout the country. Professional 
judgements have been reinforced by state 
law and implemented by local practices. 
The educators of the nation, by working 
together through their united local and 
national professional organizations and 
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by co-operating with the general public, 
have helped to shape the goals, the struc- 
ture, the curricula, and the methods of 
our American system of education. 

Throughout those decades of develop- 
ment, we acquired the knowledge and 
experience for improving the economic 
status of teachers and the related condi- 
tions of employment. Nea studies of 
teachers’ salaries were made as early as 
1884. Discussion of tenure began in 1884, 
and an NEA committee was appointed in 
1903. Subsequent years have seen exten- 
sive national-state association co-opera- 
tion in successful legislative efforts. The 
same general trends are visible with re- 
gard to teacher retirement systems. 
Teacher retirement systems began be- 
cause of the vigorous efforts of local and 
state professional associations. The gen- 
eral idea spread through Nea conferences, 
and standards evolved out of NEA re- 
search. NEA-state co-operation saved these 
local and state systems from damage or 
destruction by precipitous adoption of 
Social Security. And further Nea-state 
planning and action made Social Security 
available to those teachers who want it 
while, at the same time, retaining the 
benefits of their existing local and state 
retirement programs. 

Many instances could be cited of the 
NeEA’s leadership with regard to practices 
affecting leaves of absence, salary sched- 
ules, and other phases of personnel ad- 
ministration. In each instance, the united, 
co-operative efforts of local, state, and 
national associations identified the im- 
portant areas, clarified the goals, and 
worked effectively until the desired goals 
were incorporated into law and action. 

The success of professional groups 
among teachers has been greatly aided 
by the goodwill and co-operation of 
civic groups of all kinds which also were 
seeking to advance the opportunities of 
America’s children. When _ difficulties 
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have arisen, both the public and profes- 
sional educators have sought the com- 
mon ground in terms of what was good 
for those to be educated. Our Associa- 
tion has followed what Charles Beard 
aptly described as the traditional method 
of American democracy, “the method of 
proposal, appeal, discussion, and resolu- 
tion, followed by actions directed toward 
the crisis in hand.” The progress made 
has been good for education, good for 
educators, and good for the nation as a 
whole. 


Teaching Is a Profession 


There are a few members of the teach- 
ing profession who deny that teaching 
is a profession and, in so denying, seek 
to break down the basic purposes and 
methods of the NEA and its affiliated local 
and state associations. If teaching is not 
a profession, then presumably its mem- 
bers do not have to act in the ethical 
ways that have guided the organized pro- 
fession for more than a century. In the 
absence of a professional view, such 
methods as strikes, boycotts, and or- 
ganized pressure from related organiza- 
tions in other occupations immediately 
became potential weapons for war upon 
the community and the general public. 

From the beginning, the members of 
the National Education Association have 
maintained that teaching is and must be 
a profession. William Russell early chal- 
lenged teachers’ associations to obtain 
the necessary authority to establish stand- 
ards, to pass upon the qualifications of 
those who desired to be teachers, and to 
issue certificates to qualified persons. He 
contended that the responsibility for 
standards and for admitting or rejecting 
candidates rested squarely upon the or- 
ganized teaching profession. In the dec- 
ades that follow ed, these functions were 
often divided, by law and practice, among 
colleges of teacher education, state de- 
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partments of education, and local school 

systems. Yet, teachers’ associations con- 
tinued to show an interest in standards 
and often were the initiators and strong 
supporters of ever higher professional 
criteria of preparation and certification. 
Only last year, after fifteen years of ef- 
fective work, the NEA’s Commission on 
Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards reasserted and extended Rus- 
sell’s challenge that the profession should 
expand and accelerate its efforts to estab- 
lish and to enforce new and higher stand- 
ards. These “new horizons” are now be- 
ing worked out and implemented in 
co-operation with state education associa- 
tions. 

Teaching is a profession because the 
teacher has knowledges and techniques 
which must be constantly recast and re- 
combined with intellectual materials to 
meet the needs of students. He con- 
stantly exercises independent judgment. 
He is concerned with the progress and 
welfare of society as a whole and with 
his service to the public regardless of the 
social, economic, or other differences 
among citizens. He cannot claim profes- 
sional status while constantly exhibiting 
an attitude of hostility toward the gen- 
eral public or any substantial part of it. 
Since the teacher serves all the children 
of all the people, his professional associa- 
tions cannot form permanent or entan- 
gling alliances with any segment of 
society. They cannot give blanket en- 
dorsement to the program of any class or 
group, but at the same time, they can 
co-operate with all those whose goals 
and methods will advance the cause of 
education. 

The professional view of teaching is 
also the unified view. All teachers, re- 
gardless of position or other extraneous 
characteristics, are viewed within the 
NEA as fellow workers in a common 
cause. This principle was first embodied 


in resolutions in 1858 and has been an 
essential element of NEA practice ever 
since. All members, regardless of posi- 
tion and rank, are assumed to be inter- 
ested in improving education and in lifting 
the status of all teachers. In an all- 
inclusive association, everyone may learn 
about the problems of the profession and 
how they affect many phases of educa- 
tion. Schoo] administrators can get from 
classroom teachers their first-hand views 
on instruction and welfare; teachers can 
learn from administrators insights into 
technical, financial, and public relations 
issues which are not always apparent to 
those in classroom positions. Differences 
can be worked out within the profes- 
sion, and when necessary, the agreed 
upon recommendations can be sub- 
mitted to the general public for final ap- 
proval. This co-operative approach 
avoids building up unfavorable public re- 
actions prior to the final decision. 


Organizational Democracy 


At an early age, the Nea learned an im- 
portant lesson in democracy. Originally, 
it limited its membership to “gentlemen” 
and permitted women teachers to hold 
only associate memberships. As more and 
more women entered the teaching pro- 
fession, the gentlemen opened active 
membership to all. Women members con- 
tinued to fight for opportunities to serve 
as members of committees and as officers. 
In 1910, with the election of Ella Flagg 
Young as NEA president, the major bat- 
tle had been won. Questions of “men vs. 
women” in the management of the Asso- 
ciation disappeared. 

Until 1920, the national convention 
was essentially a gigantic town meeting. 
Any NEA member might attend and par- 
ticipate. The procedure was democratic 
in terms of traditional Arnerican prac- 
tice, but with the rapid growth of the 
country, the mass meeting type of con- 
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vention tended to become regional rather 
than more representative of the total 
membership. This situation led to the 
creation of the Representative Assembly. 
Today, the Assembly is made up of dele- 
gates chosen by NEA members in local 
and state affiliates, plus one delegate from 
each NEA department. The number of 
delegates allotted to local and state as- 
sociations is related to the number of 
NEA members in each group. No national 
influence is exerted upon the choice of 
these delegates; they are the representa- 
tives of the groups who elect them. 

The Representative Assembly is the 
final authority in all matters affecting the 
Association. It adopts policies, programs, 
and resolutions; it elects the president, 
the vice-president, and four members of 
the Executive Committee (with the Presi- 
dent and Vice-president these constitute 
a majority of the eleven members); it ap- 
proves the budget and bylaws; it passes 
upon reports of committees. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Assembly, now 
totalling about 6000, almost 7 in 10 of the 
delegates are classroom teachers. Since 
the delegates come from all types and 
sizes of school systems, schools, colleges, 
and universities, no more representative 
group of the total profession could be 
found. While these meetings are open to 
all members, only the delegates may 
vote. 

The executive bodies of the Associa- 
tion are the Board of Directors, the Exec- 
utive Committee, and the Board of Trus- 
tees. The Board of Directors consists of 
84 members; each state has at least one 
director and an additional director for 
every 20,000 NEA members. The Board of 
Directors also includes the Executive 
Committee and the Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. The Board of Trus- 
tees, consisting of the president and four 
members elected by the Board of Di- 
rectors, manages the Association’s prop- 
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erties and permanent funds and selects 
the Executive Secretary. The Board of 
Directors and the Executive Committee 
act for the Representative Assembly in 
carrying out its policies. 

The Representative Assembly has been 
an eminently successful plan. When the 
first Assembly met in 1920, the delegates 
came from 463 local teachers associations 
and four state associations. Today, the 
neA has affiliated groups in all states, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Colum- 
bia, and more than 7,500 local groups. 
At the Los Angeles convention in 1960, 
the state associations sent 88 percent of 
their quota of delegates; the local groups 
sent 46 percent. These proportions are 
remarkable because the expenses of dele- 
gates are borne largely by the local and 
state associations. The total number of 
delegates at Los Angeles—s,708—repre- 
sented a ratio of one delegate for each 
107 members. Sixty-eight percent of the 
delegates were classroom teachers; 47 per- 
cent were men. Although the size of the 
Assembly places some limits upon discus- 
sion and deliberation, this condition is 
largely offset by the generous amount of 
time allotted to business sessions, the ef- 
ficent use of microphones, the caucuses 
of state delegations, and many informal 
conferences. Despite the difficulties, there 
exists no other comparable body of teach- 
ers so well equipped with the associa- 
tional machinery and so permeated with 
the professional spirit necessary to deal 
effectively with the problems of educa- 
tion and of the teaching profession. 


Something for All 


The professional teacher joins and par- 
ticipates in his professional associations 
primarily to advance the cause of educa- 
tion. He wants to see educational oppor- 
tunity made available to all who need 
it and can profit from it. He wants all 
schools to be staffed by competent per- 
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sons who have the facilities required for 
effective, modern education. He wants 
the educational program to be under- 
girded by the financial support necessary 
to insure genuine quality. He wants the 
public to develop a richer understand- 
ing of education and to share in its op- 
eration in appropriate ways. He wants all 
teachers to help in building a profession 
of teaching. These are among the rea- 
sons for enrolling that NEA members have 
reported in sample studies of their views. 

The interests and needs of teachers 
have been major factors in determining 
the character and scope of the NEA’s pro- 
gram. As needs arise, the Association 
takes appropriate action or appoints com- 
petent, deliberative committees to exam- 
ine the facts. For decades, major reports 
have been issued each year. Today, about 


200 educators, representing all types of 


professional positions, are serving on the 
26 NEA committees and commissions. 
Each year approximately one-fifth com- 
plete their terms and are replaced by 
others who also are eager to make their 
contributions to the profession. 

Through its 33 departments, the Asso- 
ciation is meeting the special as well as 
the general needs of teachers. Depart- 
mental interests range from art education 
to teacher education, with most of the 
instructional, administrative, and research 
aspects well represented. Each depart- 
ment controls its own funds, elects its 
own officers, and adopts policies and pro- 
grams that advance its special field. After 
a department has decided what needs to 
be done with respect to any problem in 
its field of competence, the entire influ- 
ence of the National Education Associa- 
tion can be used to support the decision. 
Competence in each aspect of education 
is thus combined with a united teaching 
profession in action. 

Visitors to the Nea building in Wash- 
ington, D. C., are overwhelming in their 


praise of the working facilities that have 
been made possible by the gifts and life 
memberships of thousands of teachers 
who said, “We build to serve.” Within 
this building, a professional staff, most 
of whom are former teachers, functions 
with the aid of competent employees in 
secretarial, duplicating, editing, record- 
keeping, accounting, and maintenance 
fields. The NEA Journal, unique in com- 
bining professional and associational ma- 
terials, is sent to every member monthly 
from September through May. Depart- 
ments issue 34 periodicals, mostly maga- 
zines concerned with specialized profes- 
sional interests. All NEA units together 
annually issue an average of about 200 
new publications, ranging from leaflets 
to large books. A research service main- 
tains continuous surveys of salaries, 
teacher supply, finance, and related sub- 
jects, and answers more than 1,000 letters 
each month with facts, bibliographies, 
sample items, and loan copies of publica- 
tions needed by individuals and commit- 
tees. Through press releases, TV films, 
filmstrips, brochures, and conferences, 
the Association maintains an active pro- 
gram of public relations. In cooperation 
with the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the American Legion, and 
the U. S. Office of Education, the NEA 
sponsors American Education Week, 
supplying millions of copies of low-cost 
items to local associations and school 
systems which help to inform the more 
than 25 million visitors to schools during 
November of each year. The Association 
co-operates annually with its affiliated as- 
sociations on at least one regional con- 
ference on instruction; in some years, 
there are two or three such conferences. 
Its welfare consultants advise affiliated 
groups on salaries and insurance; its in- 
vestigating committees bring the light of 
publicity upon situations where there has 
been unfair treatment of teachers. Again 
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and again the Association’s efforts have 
exposed destructive critics and have re- 
stored a community’s morale and the sup- 
port of its school systems. 

Throughout the past century, as well 
as today, the Nea has recognized the close 
connection between idealism—the cen- 
tral purposes of education, technical com- 
petence, and professional ethics—and the 
hard facts of the financial support re- 
quired for adequate salaries, safe and ef- 
ficent buildings, and other school ex- 
penses. For nearly 40 years, the studies 
of the Research Division and later of the 
Committee on Educational Finance, have 
turned the spotlight on state finance laws 
and practices. Conferences of experts de- 
veloped principles and goals for the im- 
provement of local and state financial 
systems. The Association’s first interest in 
federal aid was in 1869, when Congress 
was asked to help southern schools with 
the problems arising from the Civil War. 
During World War I and persistently 
ever since, the NEA has called attention to 
the growing need for the federal govern- 
ment to pay a fair share of the cost of 
education. After years of being almost 
a lone prophet crying in the wilderness, 
the Nea now finds satisfaction in the 
great numbers in America who accept 
the federal support principle. The years 
of effort will soon pay dividends in bet- 
ter educational opportunities for all chil- 
dren. 


W orld Concerns 


The Association’s interest in world af- 
fairs is of special significance today. For 
more than 40 years, the Committee on 
International Relations has sponsored 
meetings and issued publications for use 
by classroom teachers. In 1923, the As- 
sociation sponsored the conference which 
led to the formation of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations. In 
1946, it called a second conference of 38 
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national teachers’ associations which cre- 
ated the World Confederation of Organ- 
izations of the Teaching Profession. This 
organization, now consisting of 111 na- 
tional associations in 66 countries, is cur- 
rently a potent force in supporting the 
ideals of free men and promoting inter- 
national good will through education. 

The Nea was a major influence in get- 
ting education into the charter of the 
United Nations and in the establishment 
of unesco. Active support has been given 
to programs for the exchange of teachers 
and students among many nations. In 
1948, the NEA created the Overseas 
Teacher Fund from the contributions of 
thousands of American teachers. The 
$450,000 collected was used to give food 
and clothing to teachers in war-devas- 
tated countries and, after that need had 
been served, to transport a number of 
teachers from other lands to study 
American schools first hand. In 1952, a 
reactivated Fund provided an additional 
$100,000 to help Korean teachers. 

The Association has not been unmind- 
ful of the American teachers serving in 
the schools established around the world 
by the Armed Forces. Officers and mem- 
bers of the Nea staff have visited many 
of these schools to consult with the staffs 
and to identify needs which the NEA 
could serve. Publications have been sup- 
plied where desired. Through confer- 
ences with federal offices and by recom- 
mendations of leglislation, the working 
conditions of overseas teachers have of- 
ten been improved. 

For about 40 years, the Association 
has maintained active relationships with 
many lay organizations interested in the 
progress of education. Joint committees 
are providing communication with the 
American Library Association, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, the American 
Teachers Association, the Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute, the American Legion, 
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the Magazine Publishers Association, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, and the National School Boards As- 
sociation. In times of both war and 
peace, the nea has been closely associated 
with many federal agencies—the Office 
of Education, the Bureau of the Census, 
the National Health Institutes, the De- 
fense Department, and the Department 
of State—in planning and managing ac- 
tivities of concern to education, national 
security, and international goodwill. 
Temporary relationships with labor or- 
ganizations, vigorous and cordial in na- 
ture, have been productive of financial 
support of schools, desirable modifica- 
tions of the social security act, and im- 
provements in the federal income tax 
laws. Extensive assistance has been given 
to industrial and business groups inter- 
ested in producing instructiona] materials 
acceptable for school use. Non-educa- 
tional agencies and groups turn to the 
NEA constantly for suggestions on how 
they can operate constructively in fur- 
thering the cause of education. 


This ls the NEA 


Comprehensive as this statement of the 


NEA’s program may seem, it still does not 
cover many activities. In dozens of other 
ways the Nea is increasing the public’s 
understanding of education, improving 
the opportunities of members of the 
teaching profession, and seeking legisla- 
tion to undergird an education of high 
quality for all children. The examples 
cited show in no uncertain terms that the 
NEA has been and will continue to be a 
vital factor in American education and 
in American life. No other organization 
has done as much nationally for educa- 
tion and for teachers; no other organiza- 
tion can hope to bring the profession as 
a whole into active support of such a 
comprehensive program of successful 
service. Every member of the profession 
can find something of great value in the 
program and a place where he can par- 
ticipate with satisfaction. 

There is an old saying that some peo- 
ple (and organizations) are like weather 
vanes; they indicate which way the wind 
is blowing. Others are like mountains; 
they determine which way the wind will 
blow. It is this latter kind of organiza- 
tion that lifts our creative efforts and 
earns our loyalty and respect. This is the 
NEA. 
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Desegregation, 1961. Racial desegregation 
in the nation’s schools progressed peace- 
fully and widely with the opening of 
the present autumn term. In eight of the 
one-time Confederacy’s eleven states, Ne- 
groes were admitted without incident to 
previously all-white classes. Only Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and South Carolina re- 
mained recalcitrant and in unrecon- 
structed opposition to the law of the 
land. 

True, only in Texas is the number of 
Negroes attending classes with white 
greater than one per cent of the total 
Negro enrollment for the state, but the 
quiet and voluntary acceptance of token 
desegregation emphasizes the growing 
recognition of the inevitable. Hopefully, 
serious trouble may be a thing of the 
past. Community attention, both in the 
South and the North may now be more 
appropriately paid to the more crucial is- 
sue—how best to educate our children, 
all our children. 

If this happier and more productive 
state of affairs is indeed in the making, 
much of the credit belongs to local 
groups who worked hard, wisely, and 
long to prepare their cities and towns 
for the acceptance of desegregation. The 
business leaders of Dallas, the Save Our 
Schools organization of New Orleans, 
and the civic officials and their numerous 
colleagues in Atlanta are only a few of 
the many men and women who exercised 
responsible leadership in aiding their 
communities to facilitate an orderly and 
decent introduction of the principle of 
desegregation into their school systems. 
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The fact that the actual number of Ne- 
gro children enjoying desegregated edu- 
cation is still small is not, at this stage, of 
major importance. What is important, 
and a matter of national pride, is that 
Americans have widely lived up to their 
traditional principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity. That there is much work yet to 
be done need not obscure a long stride 
toward democratic wisdom and humane- 
ness. 

Who Is China? A vexing and ominous 
question in the United Nations and in 
the classroom is that of China and its 
place in the contemporary world. A 
striking slant on this perplexing issue ap- 
peared in last May’s issue of Bungei 
Shunju in Tokyo, where large numbers 
of Formosans maintain themselves and 
make their voices heard through the Jap- 
anese press. Eikan Kyu, the popular and 
much respected Taiwanese novelist, had 
this to say: 


The quick way for the US to solve the 
problem would be to have the present 
Nationalist Government change its name 
. .. and have the “Republic of Taiwan” 
and the “People’s Republic of China” 
admitted to the United Nations in a pack- 
age deal . . . if the Nationalist Govern- 
ment were to give way to a Republic of 
Taiwan, the Communists could do noth- 
ing because Taiwan does not lie within 
the frontiers of Communist China. . . if 
the Nationalist Government were to dis- 
appear, America would lose nothing by 
having Communist China admitted to the 
United Nations . . . (But) the interests of 
the Nationalist Government (of Taiwan) 
and the Communist Government . . . con- 
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verge on at least one point: Both benefit 
from the continued existence of the Na- 
tionalist Government, whereas the inter- 
ests of the US and the Chinese Nationalist 
Government have begun to diverge. 


x kk 


Economy and Equality. Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart Udall recently an- 
nounced a new policy permitting non- 
profit organizations and state and local 
governments to buy public lands for 
school construction at $2.50 per acre, lim- 
ited to 640 acres in any fiscal year. Pre- 
viously, the buyers of school sites paid 
up to so per cent of the current market 
price. Those enjoying this new economic 
benefit must agree to make school facili- 
ties built on the properties so acquired 
available to all Americans without dis- 
crimination. 


* 


African Seminar. The International 
Conimission of Phi Delta Kappa and the 
Comparative Education Society announce 
their African Seminar and Field Study in 
Comparative Education for August ‘and 
September, 1962. Open to all interested 
in the international character of the mod- 
ern educational enterprise, the program 
opens on 11 August in Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia, and closes on 15 September in 
Monrovia, Liberia. Cost is $1,495, exclu- 
sive of local transportation, meals, pass- 
port and visa fees, and other items of a 
special nature. Inquiries will be wel- 
comed by Dr. Gerald H. Read, Secretary 
of the Comparative Education Society, at 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Dr. 
Read can also supply information about 


Kent State’s own seminar on “The 
Emerging African Nations” to be held 
between 16 June and 20 July at a basic 
cost of $1,545. 


x * 


Wild Oats and Disaster. An ugly set of 
facts was recently reported by the 
American Social Health Association. Be- 
tween 1956 and 1961, the rate of infec- 
tious syphillis among youngsters between 
15 and 19 has more than doubled, rising 
from 1o per hundred thousand to 22. 
The rate of reported gonorrhea among 
teen-agers has similarly gone up from 
408 to 428. The total rate for this age 
group is triple that for the population at 
large. Worse still, only about one case in 
five of venereal disease is reported. The 
primary factors accounting for this men- 
acing increase are thought to be three: 
a mobile population that facilitates the 
spread of infection, greater promiscuity 
since penicillin and other drugs have vir- 
tually done away with the likelihood of 
death or disfigurement, and medicai re- 
luctance to report cases of venereal dis- 
ease, thus frustrating attempts to isolate 
sources of infection. “Controversial” or 
not, this information bears heavily on the 
character of health education in our 
schools and the ways in which these pro- 
grams are or could be effectiv ely inte- 
grated with the work of other commu- 
nity agencies. 


* 
Automation Worry. When the four- 


day week becomes a reality, what about 
those two coffee breaks we'll miss? 
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The intellectual 
and the mass media 


THE MASS MEDIA and the mass culture 
they symbolize are rapidly approaching, 
if they have not already passed, the point 
at which discussion of them becomes al- 
most as fruitless as it is tedious. They are 
shorthand phrases for vast and complex 
phenomena, and at the same time they 
are rallying cries for entrenched passions 
and positions. The mass media are visible, 
aggressive, and ubiquitous. They set 
much of the tone of the national life. 
They can scarcely be comprehended in 
any single generalization, and yet they 
cannot be regarded neutrally or passively. 

They have a special fascination for in- 
tellectuals, and it is the relationship be- 
tween these two that concerns me here 
. —not, may I say, out of any desire to 
pour further fuel on the arguments of 
highbrow vs. middlebrow or mass cul- 
ture vs. class culture, but in the hope that 
it will serve as a manageable special case, 
a sub-topic of the larger question of how 
any individual relates to his society. The 
preservation of personal autonomy, as- 
suming it to be desirable, is a chancy 
business at best—and best dealt with, at 
least to my mind, in the most specific 


Adapted from an address delivered at the 
annual meeting of the American Psychological 
Association in New York City on 4 September, 
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terms possible. Yet I will not try to de- 
fine either mass media or intellectual too 
closely, on the assumption that we all 
mean roughly the same thing when we 
speak of them and are familiar with nu- 
merous examples of both. 


Vulnerable Intellectuals 


I trust that it goes without saying, 
moreover, that the pairing of the two 
terms—mass media and intellectual—im- 
mediately implies an effort on the part 
of the latter to raise the quality of the 
former. This may be in many respects a 
dubious proposition, but it is implicit in 
the way in which we commonly use the 
words. The intellectual is of his nature, 
or ought to be, cencerned about the 
quality of the culture he inhabits; he is 
almost of necessity a critic of it. His 
autonomy, if you like, requires that he 
make demands on the mass media which 
they may or may not be able and will- 
ing to grant. 

The attractiveness of the mass media 
to the intellectual reader, listener, or 
looker also has much in it that is spurious. 
The intellectual deals in many of the 
same raw materials that the media do. 
Words, ideas, sounds, and images are 
commonplace to his work; in fact he may 
well regard them as his natural province. 
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The media too, in their way, are artistic 
artifacts, and they bear a deceptive re- 
semblance to the arts with which the in- 
tellectual may be professionally con- 
cerned. 

He is, above all, accessible to the ma- 
terials the media use. Ideas and words 
get through to him; they connect with 
his emotions and his central being. In- 
deed he is vulnerable to them in a degree 
to w hich the media’s primary mass audi- 
ence is not. By his own nature he is more 
than normally sensitive to sounds, pic- 
torial images, and especially the printed 
word. He is unable not to pay attention. 
It is conventional to speak of the mass 
media as having a “captive audience,” 
but how much more true is this of the 
intellectual than of the masses! He is the 
media’s true captive. 

In such circumstances, his autonomy 
requires that he be freed as far as pos- 
sible from the dominance of the trashy, 
the irrelevant, or the merely fashionable. 
Everyone is to some extent a captive of 
the books, paintings, and music available 
to him or defined by his peers as neces- 
sary to know. Ina period of fewer avail- 
able books, even the most eminent men 
were captives of their libraries; and at a 
time when classic authors were still ob- 
jects of compulsory admiration, Livy or 
Cicero or whoever made captives of all 
who pretended to be educated. 

But the intellectual today is in a some- 
what different position. The media them- 
selves, by making cultural materials al- 
most totally available, have rescued him 
from the captivity of any particular au- 
thor, style, or era. He no longer needs to 
be protec ted against Byron or Baudelaire, 
but against currently powerful ideas and 
images—against La Dolce Vita, the Ber- 
lin crisis, or Albert Schweitzer. 

For the convinced intellectual of the 
old school, some sort of protection 
against fashionable distractions was pro- 


vided by fastidiousness and snobbery. 
For the man who truly believed that 
fourteenth-century Italian altar pieces, or 
the inflections of spoken Sanscrit, or 
whatever, was the most important thing 
in life, few ideological threats or diver- 
sions presented themselves. For the man 
who truly believes that anything the gen- 
eral public likes must therefore be vul- 
gar, the existence of middlebrow efforts 
to disseminate high culture to a wider 
audience is of no significance. But today 
it is a part of the doctrinal climate to be- 
lieve that we must be more aware of 
people different from ourselves, more 
permeable to their concerns, and hence 
more continually confronted—and 
shocked—by conflicts of interest that 
were formerly taken for granted and ig- 
nored. 


Sterility and Temptation 


It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
so-called debate over mass culture has 
failed to provide intellectuals with the 
armor and armament they require. For 
it has so often been a restatement of the 
obvious fact that a difference of interest 
exists—a reassertion by the intellectual 
that his standards are not being met and 
a reassertion by representatives of the 
media that their practical problems are 
more complex, intractable, and interest- 
ing than the intellectual appreciates. The 
two sides to the debate do not fully en- 
gage one another; each, in its own terms, 
is irrefutable. As Bernard Berelson has 
argued (7), the terms of the debate have 
thus become exhausted; the roles in it 
have become stereotyped, and the debate 
itself has thus outlived its usefulness. 

In the current atmosphere there seem 
to me to be two main temptations, two 
inappropriate responses to the reality of 
industrial mass culture, which the intel- 
lectual may succumb to as readily as his 
counterpart in other classes. I am in- 
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debted here to Paul Goodman (3) for 
the illuminating observation that two 
widely observed contemporary types are 
mirror images of one another or, to 
change the metaphor, two sides of the 
same coin. Both might be called modes 
of irresponsibility. They are the Beatnik 
and the Organization Man. 

The disengagement of the Beat, even 
on the part of those who do not use that 
exact word for themselves, has the con- 
siderable virtues of clarity and consist- 
ency. It is a way of saying, as the Ger- 
man oe of a few years ago used to 

say, ohne mich—include me out. It is a 
reassertion of the validity of simple ex- 
perience, of the direct collision with life, 
against all of the confusions and contra- 
dictions which education, reflection, and 
the routine hostages to fortune can im- 
pose. It is a refusal, large in conception if 
sometimes mean and small-minded in ex- 
ecution, to participate in the self-ac- 
knowledged rat-race of the Square 
world. 

The Organization Man finds his way 
out by observing—indeed by making a 
virtue of observing—all those sanctions 
which the Beat reject. His ideal is a 
parody of pragmatism, a glorification of 
practicality and efficiency to the point 
where moral and aesthetic considerations 
—if they are acknowledged at all—can 
be confined to a permanently subsidiary 
place. Whatever cultural and intellectual 
claims he may acknowledge, as a matter 
of public posture, he is functionally lib- 
erated from them by his prior commit- 
ment to the integrity and performance 
of his kind, and to himself as a represen- 
tative specimen thereof. He is institu- 
tionally committed but morally and in- 
tellectually withdrawn, where the Beat 
is aesthetically athletic but morally and 
functionally disengaged. 

In a utopian society, this psychological 
division of labor could be defined as rep- 
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rehensible; in our own, one can only ob- 
serve that the two groups might do bet- 
ter to complement one another rather 
than exacerbate their differences. As: it is, 
the antithesis of Beat and Square seems 
cumulatively to reinforce and reassert it- 
self, each group serving the other as self- 
justification and horrible example. The 
dialogue between them, as between the 
intellectual and the media, has become 
one in which increases in ferocity per se 
are merely institutionalized, the demands 
for effectiveness being brushed off as 
stuffy, the demands for beauty and 
amenity as bohemian. 


Critic, Live Dangerously! 

Historically speaking, this type of cul- 
tural gap has been bridged by that sec- 
ondary form of literature called criticism. 
Clearly it has been the social function of 
critics to protect the cultural consumer 
by confirming him in the exercise of 
judgment, by saving him time that might 
be wasted on inferior work, and by main- 
taining professional standards to which 
the layman may always aspire. But it is 
also the critic’s role to save criticism from 
passivity, not only by pursuing artistic 
goals himself but by surrounding criti- 
cism with an aura of dangerousness. He 
must be committed to the consequences 
of his own opinion; he must be willing to 
stand and fall. He must be a symbol for 
the wagers and perils inherent in the 
critical act. 

When one asks for a rise in the level 
of a mass culture, one is asking, in effect, 
for the encouragement of a more vital 
criticism. You need only look around 
you to see that we need more criticism 
of architecture and city planning, of in- 
dustrial design, and of consumer prod- 
ucts generally. But it is easier to ask for 
than achieve. Each art tends to be a spe- 
cial case, to have its own independent 
circumstances and requirements; other- 
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wise, it would not be independent as an 
art. Each requires not only criticism, but 
critical audiences—and suffers for the 
lack of them. When we ask for more 
criticism, we ask something more of our- 
selves, a deeper and more reciprocal 
exchange of opinion and personal com- 
mitment among consumer, critic, and 
creator. In this context, let us look at 
some problems of current criticism in 
three of the major popular arts: jazz mu- 
sic, the motion picture, and journalism. 

These three are selected in part for the 
disordered variety of opportunities for 
criticism they reveal but, in addition, for 
their potentiality as sources in the future 
of presently unacknowledged master- 
pieces. No age is competent to know its 
own best work. The arts officially re- 
garded as proper and serious have no 
guarantee of commanding the highest 
talents, and the arts classified as lowbrow 
and commercial in one era may be the 
moss-covered pillars of the Academy in 
the next. The popular arts normally en- 
joy the advantage of being comparatively 
unself-conscious, so that they can more 
easily absorb a given period’s casual and 
joyous impulses and draw more susten- 
ance from its direct and uncomplicated 
responses. This is not inevitable; in one 
way or another, all three—jazz, the mo- 
tion picture, and journalism—fall short of 
‘ the ideal. But if asked to pick the popu- 
lar arts of our own time most likely to 
fulfill the historic pattern, these are the 
three I would name. 


Jazz: Fresh and Alien 


Jazz music has the superficial appear- 
ance of a folk art. It emerged from social 
and cultural obscurity, oblivious to or- 
ganized respectability where it was not 
actively hostile, and slowly made its 


progress into the minds of modern 
listeners through channels infested by 
poverty, vaudeville hokum, gangsterism, 


and their attendant alkaloid addictions. 
For all its prestige and worldwide im- 
pact on emergent industrial societies else- 
where, jazz has remained a minority art 
in its nation of origin. To use Toynbee’ s 
term, it is the internal proletariat of 
American popular music, in but not of 
the tin-pan-alley culture of the juke-box 
and the inescapable transistor radio. It is 
a folk art without a folk, successfully re- 
taining vigor and violence while rejecting 
popularity. 

Criticism of jazz, on the other hand, 
has arrived at what can only be called 
premature pedantry. It has become schol- 
arly before its time, partly because of the 
music’s innate appeal to protest groups 
like intellectuals, Negroes, and adoles- 
cents, and partly because its emergence 
into public consciousness coincided with 
the development of that typical device of 
mass-industry technology, the phono- 
graph. Instead of havi ing to rely on oral, 
face-to-face transmission, as folk music 
had hitherto been compelled to do, jazz 
musicians became universally accessible to 
one another. Their music acquired a lit- 
erature, a canon of approved perform- 
ances, objects of emulation and chal- 
lenges to be surpassed. The phonograph 
also accelerated the rapid turn-over of 
styles; if someone on the West Coast 
does something new, the East Coast soon 
knows of it. Everyone knows everything, 
has heard everything, and must therefore 
produce something novel and astonishing. 

The audience, by the same token, has 
been divided into strenuous students and 
disaffected amateurs. The availability of 
the literature has meant that enthusiastic 
devotees may become saturated in it; they 
constitute an expert clientele of terrify- 
ing knowledgability and aggressiveness. 
Outsiders and mere admirers, on the other 
hand, typically drawn to jazz during 
school and college years, tend to fall away 
from it during their young-married adult- 
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hood only to find, on return, that the 
forced obsolescence of styles has turned 
them into ignorant strangers. The con- 
ceivable intellectual audience for jazz— 
periodically disenfranchised by fashion, 
and scared off by the in-group ferocity 
of the fanatics—has therefore never taken 
shape. Despite its unparalleled emotional 
freshness, despite its ability to incorporate 
and resolve major social and aesthetic di- 
lemmas, jazz music fails to relate itself ef- 
fectively to the educated Amercan ar- 
tistic mind. 


Movies and Critical Poverty 


The motion picture falls a stage or two 
down the ladder in the force and reac- 
tiveness of its critical discipline. The 
movies have only barely attached to 
themselves a scholarly retinue of enthusi- 
astic amateurs; they ‘completely lack the 
jazz tradition of supervisory savagery on 
the part of unattached students. Partly 
this can be accounted for by a difference 
in technology. In the light of eternity, 
jazz and the motion picture came into 
existence at almost the same moment in 
time in response to similar demands, by 
an urban-mechanized culture, for me- 
chanically reproducible arts that still bore 
within them the bright flame and flux 
of unorganized natural reality. The mo- 
tion picture, too, was and remains tech- 
nically appropriate to its time, with a 
capacity to penetrate and transfigure raw 
existence that accomplishes in the aes- 
thetic realm something of what science 
accomplishes in the analytical realm. 

But the motion picture has recapitu- 
lated no literature; it has created no class 
of student amateurs. Films are not gen- 
erally available for study, except through 
film societies and libraries like the Me- 
seum of Modern Art, and certainly not 
available—as phonograph records are— 
in the home. The very existence of an- 
cient films is threatened because nitrate 
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stock decays in the can, and the transfer 
to acetate costs many hundreds of dollars 
per feature film. This poverty of resource 
is reflected in film criticism, where the 
meager number of critics is equalled only 
by the meagerness of their critical doc- 
trine.. Film, as distinct from the drama, 
has only recently attained aesthetic in- 
dependence; film criticism has still to es- 
cape from its journalistic origins as a 
form of reporting. Where the nine New 
York drama critics wield an almost total 
tyranny over the legitimate stage, the 
correlation between movie criticism and 
box-office behavior is an almost flat neg- 
ative. In the absence of standards that a 
tradition might provide, the audience is 
in turn vulnerable to fads and overin- 
flated reputations (La Dolce Vita is only 
the most repugnant contemporary ex- 
hibit) which no critic arises to deny. And 
so an enormous potential of the art form 
goes unrealized. 


The Dictatorship of News 


Journalism, much as it differs from 
these other arts, is like them in having 
had to struggle for a minimum status as 
any kind of art at all; it lies far below 
them in its ability to nurture and sustain 
self-criticism. Partly the press goes with- 
out criticism because of an unwillingness 
to criticize itself (where would criticism 
appear?) but partly also because of the 
iron-handed dominance of its subject 
matter, “the news,” which broods over 
newspapers and magazines with an arbi- 
trary authority worse than that of the 
most  slave-drivi ing, cantankerous press 
lord. “The news,” an invented concep- 
tion of what the audience wishes and re- 
quires, sets the invisible hurdle over 
which all information must jump before 
it can be fed into the hungry mouths of 
the television camera, the wire services, 
and the ever-turning cylinders of the 
rotary presses. 
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Reuel Denney has spoken of journal- 
ism as a fantasy literature masquerading 
as documentary, and there is much in 
what he says. “The news,” even if we 
know better, tends to become the invol- 
untary background to our own construc- 
tions of the real, the immediate, the 
worthy, and the weighty. Who but Har- 
old Macmillan has the courge to say that 
the Berlin crisis is largely the invention 
of newspapers? How could any of us de- 
fend that belief, even if we held it? Jour- 
nalism creates its own imaginary uni- 
verse; its weaknesses feed on themselves, 
especially its preoccupation with catas- 
trophe and crisis, against which the re- 
sponsible individual can protect himself 
only by private apathy (public apathy 
would be “irresponsible”). Assuming that 
some current subjects actually do deserve 
attention, they are likely to get it only in 
their crisis form—with a heightened 
sense of contrast between good and evil, 
an oversimplification of personal differ- 
ences, and an impinging pressure for im- 
mediate and active solutions. 

I put forward these three examples of 
poorly structured criticism in the hope 
that they will provide a reverse illumina- 
tion, an outline in the negative of what 
it is we lack. Needless to add, the picture 
is not everywhere quite so bleak as I have 
painted it. ‘There have been numerous ef- 
forts, and valiant ones, to create criticism 
in the areas where it has been absent—I 
think, for example, of Whitney Balliett’s 
writing on jazz in the New Yorker, Sieg- 
fried Kracauer’s virtually single- handed 
construction (4) of a motion-picture aes- 
thetic, or Douglass Cater’s splendid book 
(2) on the press. 

I offer them also out of a belief that 
the popular arts need and deserve to be 
criticized as arts, each in its own right, 
on the basis of its own built-in standards 
of good and bad, and not used as a whip- 
ping boy in the intellectual’s class rivalry 


with other classes. Too often the mass 
media are used simply to provide the 
atrocity stories with which intellectuals 
harass other intellectuals about the pre- 
sumed low state of the popular culture. 
This makes for good sport—and, indeed, 
the atrocities are temptingly atrocious— 
but it remains essentially a side issue, a 
blind alley in which misdirected intellec- 
tual energies are expended to little avail. 
For all I know, though I doubt it, mass 
culture as an abstract entity may warrant 
the extravagant amounts of attention that 
have been lavished on it, but I must con- 
fess I would have preferred to see these 
energies devoted to consumer criticism 
of mass culture’s actual day-to-day prod- 
ucts. The popular arts stand in special 
need of the intellectual, for they need to 
be judged by precisely those qualities 
the intellectual might bring to them—re- 
alism, dispassionateness, precision, and 
continuity. 

Mass culture without proper criticism 
is a tyranny not only over the ordinary 
individual but over the intellectual as 
well. It is not something that happens 
only to others, a matter of what “they” 
do to “them.” There is a common image 
of the mass media as faceless monolithic 
forces in complete contro] of an inert, 
passive audience made up of people dif- 
ferent from ourselves. It is misconceived, 
just as we make a mistake to assume that 
the level of our culture can be raised 
anywhere other than in our own lives. 
There is no “they”; there is only 
“we.” 
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A. R. HIBBS 
California Institute of Technology 
Pasadena, California 


Science for elementary students 


Wuen tHe Soviets opened the Space 
Age with the launching of Sputnik I in 
October of 1957, they also opened new 
doors for myself and many of my com- 
panions. We found ourselves called upon 
as speakers by many groups of teachers, 
school administrations, and educational 
organizations. 

This was a new experience for us. We 
approached teachers and school adminis- 
trators from a new direction—not as the 
students which we were many years ago, 
nor as the parents which many of us are 
now, but rather as lecturers and con- 
sultants to professional educators. It has 
been a fascinating experience. 

I have been impressed with the remark- 
able enthusiasm for science held by the 
teachers with whom I have talked. I have 
also been impressed with what I consider 
to be their unnecessary insecurity regard- 
ing their abilities as teachers of science. 
Both of these impressions have been the 
strongest in my contacts with elemen- 
tary school teachers. 

In this article, | am giving my opinions 
as a working scientist about the position 
of science in the elementary grades. I am 
even going to suggest ways in which the 
scientific aspects ‘of an elementary educa- 
tion can be implemented by the elemen- 
tary school teacher. I caution the reader 
to remember that I am not a professional 
educator, and I speak from a background 
of essentially no experience in this field. 
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Therefore, the professional educator may 
find my suggestions naive and unwork- 
able. But, since these suggestions have 
been inspired by my contacts with teach- 
ers, and since I ‘have had the opportunity 
to subject them to criticism and subse- 
quent revision, I am encouraged to be- 
lieve they may have some merit. 


Needless Worry 


To some extent, the elementary school 
teacher is justified in approaching sci- 
ence with a certain hesitancy. She can- 
not avoid asking herself such questions 
as these: Of the myriad of specialized 
fields which science now encompasses, 
what should I teach? How am I to pro- 
vide answers to the students’ nine ques- 
tions out of ten which baffle me? 

From the point of view of a scientist, 
what should be taught? What aspects of 
science must be learned in the elementary 
grades if the student is to go on to a ca- 
reer of science, or even if the student is 
simply to fulfill an effective role as a 
citizen in a highly technological world? 
There are many texts and series of texts 
for elementary “schools today which pre- 
sent technological subjects in a colorful 
and palatable way. Any one of these texts 
could be used as a basis for an elementary 
science curriculum. Many of my col- 
leagues who have looked over such books 
are concerned with the numerous tech- 
nical errors which they find therein. I 
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do not share this concern, however. For 
example, a randomly selected copy of a 
technical journal in circulation today also 
contains numerous technical errors. After 
suitable sessions of argument and re- 
evaluation the mistakes will finally be rec- 
tified. The existence of errors does not 
nullify the usefulness of journals, nor 
should it nullify the usefulness of ele- 
mentary science text books. For that mat- 
ter, many of the things which my col- 
leagues now accept as true will be 
disproved long before the elementary stu- 
dents grow into adulthood. 

So I would suggest that elementary 
educators need not be overly concerned 
if scientific zealots in their local PTA are 
upset by numerous “errors” in the ele- 
mentary science textbooks. I will tip my 
hand by saying that I would be much 
more concerned if the elementary stu- 
dents found the books boring. Techni- 
cal mistakes are completely compatible 
with modern science. Boredom is not. 

Now, such books are useful in present- 
ing certain technological concepts at the 
elementary level. I would not suggest, 
however, that a scientist considers this 
material valuable for a science education 
in the elementary grades. I base this 
statement on these two points: First, 
learning an assortment of technological 
facts or understanding understandable 
explanations for commonplace natural 
phenomena is not science. Second, the 
subjects which must be learned in the 
elementary grades in order that the stu- 
dent be eventually prepared to enter so- 
ciety—as a working scientist or just as an 
educated citizen—are seldom found in 
such texts. 


The Heart of Science 


Science, after all, is a method of learn- 
ing, the scientific method, the counter- 
point of experiment and theory, the basic 
concept “if you want to know how it 


works, try it and see.” Science is all these 
things; but science is not a book of 
answers. Answers are, of course, the prod- 
uct of science, but not the food and sub- 
stance of it. Science thrives in an environ- 
ment of ignorance. In a field where all 
things are understood, there is no science. 

Of course, the answers which science 
has produced about the weather, about 
electricity or how the public utilities 
work, about rockets, etc., are fascinating 
to many adults and most children. The 
natural interests of the elementary school 
child in such matters is perfectly accept- 
able and certainly should not be discour- 
aged. At the same time, if the child sim- 
ply is not interested in such answers, then 
this, too, is perfectly acceptable, even 
for an incipient scientist, and should not 
be discouraged. 

After all, it will be 10 to 15 years be- 
fore the student has an opportunity to 

make use in adult life of the technological 
facts which he learned in the elementary 
grades. By this time, a large fraction of 
the explanations which we accept today 
as factual will have been grossly modi- 
fied. Meteorology is a good example. Our 
understanding of the fundamental forces 
behind weather phenomena is today so 
meager that those in the field look for- 
ward to a complete overhaul of the sub- 
ject in the not-too-distant future. What 
is the point of memorizing classification 
names for clouds, when we don’t really 
understand fundamentally why clouds 
exist at all? 

The typical elementary school science 
textbook may be a quite useful teaching 
tool in other aspects of the elementary 
education program. For example, a stu- 
dent who is a slow reader but who is fas- 
cinated by rockets may be helped in his 
reading by using a book on rockets as a 
reading text. The life habits of a mouse 
may be helpful in teaching good dietary 
habits or personal hygiene. But neither 
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of these subjects is particularly impor- 
tant for science. 

The so-called “fundamental” concepts 
of science are often thought of as likely 
candidates for elementary education. But 
these are probably inappropriate also, al- 
though for a different reason. These fun- 
damental concepts have gained their 
basic position because of their depth and 
generality of meaning. They are just not 
easily understood. Few professional sci- 
entists could explain, even to their co- 
horts, the really deep significance of the 
Law of Conservation of Energy; and 
the fundamental equations of Maxwell, 
which describe electricity and magnet- 
ism, contain problems insoluble to our 
greatest mathematicians. Outstanding 
professors have difficulty teaching these 
subjects to gifted graduate students. 
They are not course material for the ele- 
mentary grades. 

Many scientists point out that all of 
the material which is learned in six years 
of the elementary grades could be taught 
more correctly and more efficiently at a 
more suitable time in one’s educational 
history—for example, during one week 
of a college course in science. From the 
point of view of the scientist, it is not 
important whether or not these subjects 
are taught to the elementary school stu- 
dent. If he is interested, fine! If he is not 
interested, that’s fine, too! 

Now that I have rejected all of the 
subjects which are usually considered ap- 
propriate for elementary science educa- 
tion, I am obliged to suggest alternatives. 
There are four items which must be 
learned by the elementary student if he 
is to develop into an effective member of 
a technological society. These are read- 
ing, writing, mathematics, and a scholarly 
attitude. 


The Central Four 


I am sure that that list comes as no sur- 
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prise to the experienced educator who 
has all these years been working at just 
those four subjects. I want to offer my 
reassurance as a working scientist that 
regardless of how many satellites the 
Soviets launch, these four items are still 
the basis of a sound education. I will go 
further. If only these four items are 
learned and nothing else in the elemen- 
tary grades, then the student who learns 
them (and learns them well) will be an 
excellent candidate for the most advanced 
scientific education which may be avail- 
able to him at the proper time. 

Let me expand slightly upon these four 
subjects. The ability to read is as funda- 
mental to the w orking scientists as to the 
individual in any other profession. The 
information of science is recorded and 
transmitted by means of the written 
word. To the extent that reading is done 
quickly, easily, and with understanding, 
then to that extent will the individual 
quickly, easily, and with understanding 
assimilate scientific information which he 
needs to do his job. 

Analogous remarks are true for the 
subject of writing (or to broaden it— 
the communication arts). The effective- 
ness of a scientist is limited too often by 
his inability to communicate his ideas 
and discoveries to his colleagues. 

I have expanded the traditional “arith- 
metic” into the more comprehensive 
“mathematics.” I would define this skill 
simply as the ability to manipulate ab- 
stract concepts w ith the help of symbols. 
(The purist may find that English gram- 
mar fits within this definition.) Addition 
and multiplication are, of course, impor- 
tant for anyone who must grow up into 
a world of income tax forms. But beyond 
the basic operations, it appears that many 
concepts of geometry, set theory, and 
number theory can be grasped by the 
elementary student and, furthermore, are 
often quite fascinating to him. Anything 
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that can be done to facilitate the ease of 
manipulation of abstract concepts will 
certainly contribute to the student’s abil- 
ity as a scholar. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant thing to be learned in mathematics 
in the elementary grades is not the multi- 
plication table, but rather the pleasure 
and ease of mathematical manipulation. 
Too often, exactly the opposite is 
learned, and the student comes out with 
a crippling fear of mathematics. 

The fourth item on the list, the atti- 
tude of the scholar, is, of course, the most 
difficult to define. It includes curiosity— 
so dominant in a pre-school child and so 
mysteriously lacking in a typical high- 
school graduate, in spite of (or because 
of?) the educational process which has 
transpired between these states. A schol- 
arly attitude includes courage of one’s 
convictions to stand against a host of 
criticism, an intellectual competitiveness, 
and all of the characteristics which are 
typically required in a professional life. 
For the scientific scholar, there is an addi- 
tional required characteristic—the atti- 
tude of doubt. 


Doubt and Enthusiasm 


The scientist is a conscientious 
doubter.. He doubts his cohorts along 
with his rivals, and he always doubts 
himself. This is not the rebellious rejec- 
tion of everybody else’s ideas simply for 
the sake of rejection; neither is it the 
battle against authority waged by the 
adolescent. Rather, it is a quiet, insistent, 
intellectual kind of doubt. It is a voice 
in the mind, which upon hearing any new 
idea, says quietly, “Maybe it’s not 
true.” 

The usual textbook material for ele- 
mentary science teaching might be use- 
ful in helping to develop an attitude of 
scholarship. Much of this material holds 
great and genuine interest for many stu- 


dents, and this interest should certainly 
be exploited. However, considering the 
students’ future science education, it is 
clear that it is not important which par- 
ticular subject is chosen from the text 
material to help build a scholarly attitude. 
Furthermore, it is not important whether 
the student learns any particular set of 
facts in this phase of his education. What 
is important is the enthusiasm of the stu- 
dent for intellectual exploration and the 
learning process. 

This brings us to the second point. 
How does the teacher capture and hold 
this enthusiasm? How can the teacher 
cope with the frustration which is bound 
to follow if too many questions go un- 
answered? How can a teacher teach a 
subject when she has had so little oppor- 
tunity to learn the subject herself? 

I suggest that the teacher throw back 
onto the student the burden of educa- 
tion. I suggest that the teacher encourage 
the student to educate himself and per- 
haps the teacher, too, in the process. I 
base these suggestions on the very con- 
cepts I have been trying to dev elop: It 
does not matter whether the student 
learns any particular set of facts, but it 
does matter whether he learns how much 
fun it is to learn—to observe and experi- 
ment, to question and analyze the world 
without any ready-made set of answers 
and without any premium on the accur- 
acy of his factual results, at least in the 
field of science. 

I will describe what I mean in more 
detail with some examples. A few months 
ago, I had the opportunity to direct a 
science club consisting of thirteen boys 
and two girls with ages ranging from 
nine to twelve. This activity was pos- 
sible because of the enthusiastic support 
of the Sequoyah School in Pasadena, 
California. Not only did the faculty of 
the school participate in the Saturday 
morning meetings of the club, but the 
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school made available for club use all the 
required facilities. 

This science club held six meetings of 
three hours each, which were planned 
ahead of time in enough detail so that 
the necessary equipment could be gath- 
ered together. 


A Club and Curiosity 


For the first meeting, the students were 
shown how to carry out a variety of 
simple experiments concerning the chem- 
istry of burning. Thereafter, they were 
turned loose with the equipment to dup- 
licate the experiments, make variations 
on the experiments, or do anything else 
they wished. Supervision was applied 
only to ensure safety and to try to help 
them find out how to answer their own 
questions. The second meeting comprised 
two activities. One, as a result of numer- 
ous requests made by the students dur- 
ing the first meeting, was the dissection 
of a chicken, performed by Mrs. Lynn 
Elliott of The Sequoyah School. In this 
activity, the children were necessarily 
more spectators than participants. The 
other was a directed experiment in which 
the students were encouraged to discover 
the mathematical rule which connects 
the period of a pendulum to its length. 

In the third session, the students toured 
the low-density wind tunnel on the cam- 
pus of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia under the guidance of Professor 


1 The author wishes to express his thanks in 
particular to Mr. John Fleming, science teacher 
at the Sequoyah School, who participated in 
most of the club meetings; Mrs. Ethel Farley 
Sheldon, director of Sequoyah School, who 
made sure both facilities and staff were avail- 
able and who assisted personally with some of 
the meetings, and Professor Raymond Chuan, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of Sequoyah 
School, who assisted in several meetings and 
guided the members on a tour through his low- 
density wind tunnel facility at the University 
of Southern California. 
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Raymond Chuan, head of the Aeronauti- 
cal Engineering Department at the uni- 
versity. In the fourth session, each stu- 
dent constructed his own telescope by as- 
sembling the parts of a simple kit. In 
the fifth session, the students rotated 
between three activities: experimenting 
with an optical bench to discover the 
laws governing the distance from object 
to image in a lens and to get a qualitative 
feeling for a simple two-lens telescope; 
trying out lenses and mirrors in a smoke- 
box for a visual impression of the effect 
of a lens on beams of light, and develop- 
ing some concepts of measurement by 
learning how to use a micrometer-cali- 
per and a sextant. The sixth and last ses- 
sion involved two activities: learning 
how to multiply on a slide rule and send- 
ing up helium-filled balloons with return- 
address post cards attached. (A satisfac- 
torily large number of post cards was 
eventually returned from distances of 30 
to 50 miles away.) 

No attempt was made to evaluate how 
much the students learned in these ses- 
sions, and the club members were assured 
that it was of no concern to me or to 
the other supervisors whether or not they 
learned anything at all. They were told 
that they were there simply to enjoy sci- 
ence-related activities on a Saturday 
morning. 

The reactions of the club members to 
these activities were evaluated on the basis 
of not only observations during the ses- 
sions but also their responses to a ques- 
tionnaire circulated when the sessions 


_ were over. The questionnaire asked for 


both the best-liked and least-liked ses- 
sions, as well as for the members’ feel- 
ings about the difficulty of the material 
and their suggestions for other activities 
for such a club. 

As might be expected, the members en- 
joyed most those activities in which they 
themselves participated. In particular, the 
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construction of the telescope from the kit 
received the largest number of positive 
or “best-liked” votes (three out of a total 
of ten questionnaires returned. This ac- 
tivity also received one negative or “least- 
liked” vote.) The first day’s combustion 
chemistry experiments were also enjoyed 
by all and were noted on two of the re- 
turned questionnaires as the best activity 
of the whole series. The balloon launch- 
ing activity received a similar vote. The 
field trip to the wind tunnel, on the other 
hand, in which the members were spec- 
tators rather than participants, received 
two negative votes and only one positive. 
A bit surprisingly, one student selected 
slide-rule instruction as the most enjoy- 
able of all the activities. There were two 
negative votes and no “best-liked” votes 
for the pendulum experiment, although 
this was the one which held the greatest 
fascination for me and was also one in 
which the members participated with 
only a minimum of guidance. 

It was encouraging that all of the ten 
who returned questionnaires were very 
positive in their appreciation of the whole 
series, and each of them made sugges- 
tions for other activities which they 
would like to see in such a science club: 
“Learning more about light,” “Learning 
about paleontology, archaeology, and an- 
thropology,” “Some mathematics,” “Vis- 
iting science and natural history mu- 
seums,” “Experimenting with animals,” 
“Discuss spacecraft,” “Electronics,” and 
“Experiments about airplanes.” Interest- 
ingly, the son of a nuclear physicist sug- 
gested the experiments with airplanes, 
the son of an aerodynamicist suggested 
paleontology, archaeology, and anthro- 
pology, and the son of an industrial psy- 
chologist wanted to learn about space- 
craft! 


Unanswered Questions 
In the conduct of these sessions, the 


students were encouraged to try to de- 
velop their own concepts. Many ques- 
tions raised by the students were simply 
left unanswered. For example, during the 
first day’s session, one of the experiments 
on the chemistry of combustion con- 
sisted of inverting a glass jar over a can- 
dle burning in a pan of water. As the 
candle burned, the water was sucked up 
part way into the j jar, and, finally, after 
all the oxygen in the jar was used up, the 
candle burned out. It was noticed that 
about one-fifth of the volume of the jar 
was filled with water. After repeating 
this experiment two or three times, one 
of the students asked this question: 
“Doesn’t the candle make carbon dioxide 
when it burns? Doesn’t it make carbon 
dioxide just as fast as it uses up oxygen? 
Why should the water be sucked up into 
the jar? Why shouldn’t it just be an even 
trade between carbon dioxide gas and 
oxygen gas?” 

This individual was told that his ques- 
tion was an excellent one to. which the 
instructor had no answer. If the student 
could figure out the answer, the in- 
structor would like very much to know, 
too. As far as I know, the student never 
figured out the answer, and yet this in- 
dividual was one of the two who listed 
the chemistry experiments as the most 
enjoyable of the whole series. 

In this experience, where the children 
were given no particular set of facts or 
concepts to be learned, where they were 
neither questioned nor tested, they nev- 
ertheless learned not only facts but the 
fundamental concept of science—the ex- 
perimental basis of learning. 

This evaluation of the results is, of 
course, quite subjective. However, the 
observations of the instructors, the state- 
ments of the students, and the remarks 
of their parents all combined to show 
that, in almost all cases, the enthusiasm of 
the students for the learning process was 
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just as great or greater at the end of the 
series than it was at the beginning in spite 
(or because) of unanswered factual ques- 
tions. 

There was nothing in the conduct of 
these sessions which required a scientific 
background on the part of the adult par- 
ticipants. In fact, an elementary grade 
teacher with an easier and more relaxed 
approach toward children of this age 
group would very likely have done a 
better job at it. 

I am convinced that the elementary 
classroom teacher can develop in her 
students an enthusiasm for learning, us- 
ing scientific materials as tools but with- 
out any special knowledge of the scien- 
tific material she is dealing with and 
without any attempt to teach the stu- 
dents any particular set of scientific facts. 
If the teacher should feel hesitant because 
of her own lack of knowledge of some 
scientific field, perhaps it would help 
her to remember that there was a time 
in the history of man when nobody at 


all knew anything about that particular 
domain of science. And I suggest that the 
teacher permit the students to teach her 
science. Whether the student learns this 
science by reading reference material in 
the school or in the library or whether he 
reaches his conclusions on the basis of his 
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own observations and thought is unim- 
portant. It is also unimportant whether 
or not the facts which he thinks he 
learns, and which he thereafter teaches 
to his teacher, are correct or incorrect. 
What does matter is the way in which 
he arrived at his conclusions. Were his 
observations reasonably thorough? Were 
his thought processes logical? Did he un- 
derstand what he read? If the answer to 
these questions is yes, then his conclu- 
sions should be accepted, regardless of 
whether or not they are true. 

Of course, if the teacher should follow 
this approach, she should warn the stu- 
dent of the role she is playing. Other- 
wise, his faulty conclusions might take 
on the false stamp of authority, and this 
would make it unnecessarily difficult for 
him to rid himself of such incorrect in- 
ferences when the time comes to revise 
them in the light of new learning. 

In this regard, the student must be en- 
couraged to y doubt both his own conclu- 
sions and the infallibility of the teacher. 
He should be encouraged to believe that 
regardless of how unmistakable a particu- 
lar result appears, scientific problems are 
seldom conclusively answered. If he 
achieves this basic approach to knowl- 
edge, then his scientific education is well 
begun. 
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The United Nations 
and the educated man 


OvT oF ovR primitive and tribal past, we 
have understood for three thousand years 
the profound interdependence of a 
group’s members that lets a soldier per- 
ceive that to defend his own home, he 
must defend his clan or village, his state 
or nation, his people. In the unfamiliar 
world born of that fearful wedding of 
atomic physics and world war, it has be- 
come increasingly clear that to save our 
country, we must save mankind itself. 
Multimegaton bombs and the terrors of 
fallout have forced this realization on us, 
but if we can respond imaginatively and 
with good will to this fact of modern 
life, we can yet enjoy more peaceful, 
prosperous, and productive ways of liv- 
ing than we have dreamed of. 

This prospect (and this necessity) 
means, of course, a valuing of interna- 
tionalism, an unsentimental but acute 
awareness that our fortunes are inex- 
tricably entangled with those of people 
in other lands who speak other languages, 
an acceptance of responsibility for aid- 
ing the underdeveloped to become 
strong, and an acknowledgment that we 
need help as well as being able to provide 
it. It means a casting of our lot with the 


masses who are struggling the world over 
to achieve individual dignity through a 
self-reliant but cooperative and depend- 
able administration of their own political 
units. It means facing the implications of 
the fact that most of the new nations are 
composed of poor farmers topped by a 
small elite that is inclined to a love of 
luxury and an autocracy of rule that may 
result less from cruelty than from long 
histories of social distance and a lack of 
communication with the people them- 
selves. These are nations that lack the 
political stability and the widespread 
sense of personal worth that seem to 
be products of a substantial middle class, 
ambitious, self-reliant, and educated. It 
is with the advancement of these people 
that modern internationalism is con- 
cerned, 

This concern is presently institutional- 
ized, valiantly and warmly if imperfectly, 
in the United Nations. Founding i its pro- 
grams on the two principles of practical- 
ity and humaneness, the UN has demon- 
strated its case persuasively, quietly 
answering the charge that its mechanism 
of economic aid amounts to little more 
than a device for giving away large sums 
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of money that can never be recouped 
by its donors. It has been shown, for ex- 
ample, that as the productivity of an 
underdeveloped country rises, its econ- 
omy reaches a point at which its created 
wealth obviates the need for further for- 
eign financial help because it generates 
domestic capital of its own. Thailand, as 
a concrete instance, is expected to achieve 
that level of development by 1970, when 
its rich natural resources and its adapt- 
able people should easily permit it to 
earn its own way, proudly and hand- 
somely, in the new community of na- 
tions. 

Moreover, aid to the world’s “new” 
states, quite apart from its humane val- 
ues, represents an almost essential com- 
mercial investment. Collectively, these 
countries represent the “new frontier” of 
the economic future—a market capable 
of absorbing huge quantities of imports 
as per capita income rises. And that in- 
come is rising. In 100 underdeveloped re- 
gions in 1950, inhabited by about 1,250,- 
000,000 people, per capita income was 
about $90. By 1959 that figure had in- 
creased to $100 with an increment in the 
rate of rise. If, with assistance from cur- 
rently more fortunate nations, these parts 
of the planet could boost their per capita 
income by 25 per cent over the next ten 
years, economists predict that their ag- 
gregate demand for imported commodi- 
ties of all kinds would amount to $320 
billion within that period. This sum is 
double that estimated for the present 
decade. It is evident that economic assist- 
ance channeled through the United Na- 
tions pays richly in the most practical of 
terms. 

Similarly, industrialized nations are as 
likely to profit in talent as in trade from 
their participation in the programs of the 
United Nations. For example, the United 
States recently dipped into the pool of 
skills available through the Food and 
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Agriculture Organization for the advice 
of a Chinese authority on fish-farming. 
He helpfully worked with rice growers 
in the American South on the techniques 
of obtaining a double crop from their 
paddies. His methods, ancient in the Ori- 
ent, have been essentially unknown in 
the West for hundreds of years. Iceland, 
a recipient of technical aid, has often fur- 
nished experts on fisheries for the coun- 
sel of larger nations and not long ago 
provided an engineer to develop ways of 
harnessing underground geysers for the 
production of electric current from their 
steam in Saint Lucia, one of the British 
Windward Islands. As a matter of fact, 
the exporting of talent from underde- 
veloped countries has grown to such pro- 
portions as to create something of a prob- 
lem. If these nations are to realize their 
fullest potentialities, they must create an 
expanding corps of scientists and techni- 
cians and the traditions and conditions of 
work that enable these men and women 
to function productively. At the mo- 
ment, too many of them are emigrating 
from their home countries to places 
where there are better equipped labora- 
tories and wider opportunities for re- 
search. While this matter is by no means 
unimportant from the standpoint of such 
things as American policies with respect 
to foreign students, its main significance 
here lies in the proof that the flow of 
skill and talent in international aid pro- 
grams has not been only from the more 
developed countries to the less. 

Finally, there are the implications of 
the instructional activities that have been 
carried on through the United Nations. 
Nowhere is there more convincing evi- 
dence that illiteracy is no index of in- 
telligence. Even among peoples with fan- 
tastically low literacy 1 rates, the rapid ac- 
quisition of skills in agriculture, industry, 
administration, and commerce demon- 
strates dormant abilities and creative po- 
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tentials that training can readily waken 
if made available in a context of hard- 
headed understanding. In some parts of 
the world, there are millions of people 
who live and work in the same ways that 
their forebears did three hundred years 
ago and more. For them, the twentieth 
century is a big, buzzing, booming con- 
fusion, often mystifying and sometimes 
terrifying. In such cases, haste can only 
be made slowly; pressing for change only 
postpones it and fractures the human re- 
lationships involved. For others, how- 
ever, the grasp of modern industrial, agri- 
cultural, and business methods is quick 
and eager, and the rate of advance is 
rapid. It is in these localities that one finds 
whole communities skipping the long 
periods of trial and error that currently 
prosperous nations typically spent, some- 
times grimly, learning the techniques of 
efficiency that they can now disseminate 
abroad. And the dissemination, as it is 


made possible through the United Na- 
tions, has only two objectives: to help 
large groups of fellow human beings who 
are in need and to create an eventual in- 
ternational market in which trade can be 
widely profitable. 

An informed commitment to these 
twinned ideas of international help and 
mutually advantageous international trade 
seems essential. The replacing of frus- 
tration and grinding poverty by oppor- 
tunity and the broadly shared rewards 
of productive work all over the globe is 
one of the necessary conditions of peace. 
In our time, “peace” may be a simple 
synonym for the continued existence of 
humanity. If the United States is to be 
preserved i in health and liberty, so must 
the rest of a needful world. Have a deep 
comprehension of this fact and an under- 
standing of the United Nations as a device 
for coping with it become two of the 
central marks of an educated man?—EJS 
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DALE B. HARRIS 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Penna. 


Work and the adolescent 
transition to maturity 


FREEDMAN (5) HAS INSISTED that “the 
successful transition from school to work 
is central to the process of coming of age 
in America.” Certainly, the 1950's saw a 
marked shift from social concern with 
exploitative child labor to social concern 
with the developmentally constructive 
aspects of work experience for youth. 
Increasing proportions of young people 
—not merely increasing numbers, but 
increasing proportions—are at gainful 
work, except during occasional reces- 
sions in the nation’s business. The hy- 
pothesis here is that part-time, casual 
work experience can be valuable in the 
socialization of adolescents. In exploring 
this contention, we shall not be occupied 
with the social or educational significance 
of vocational guidance, vocational train- 
ing, or the need to make career choices. 
Rather, we shall focus on the young teen- 
ager’s introduction to the world of work 
and its psychological significance. 


Attitudes Toward Work 


The work of several decennial White 
House Conferences on children has been 
well done. We have been thoroughly im- 
bued with the notion that children and 
youth should not be at work, but should 
be in school. Even in the past decade, 
one not infrequently met in welfare and 


labor circles the notion that work is in- 
herently bad for children and that a sig- 
nal victory is won when some part-time 
work opportunity is closed to youth. In 
discussion after discussion, the emphasis 
has been on the physical, mental, and so- 
cial hazards of employment to young 
people, very seldom (until recently) on 
the possible socializing, training, or edu- 
cational features of work experience for 
them. 

This emphasis may only be part of the 
large assumption that work is dull and 
debilitating, tolerable only because it is 
necessary to buy leisure and fun, which 
are what we really want. As David Ries- 
man (72), William Whyte, Jr. (79), and 
others have observed, we seem to be re- 
versing the older American ethos with 
respect to work, the concept of work as 
intrinsically good, virtuous, and satisfy- 
ing. There are, of course, other factors 
involved in eliminating the employment 
of youth. There is, for example, the wish 
to eliminate a cheap labor group and to 
maintain high minimum wages, which 
have grown steadily as our social aware- 
ness has grown. 

Yet in recent years we have heard an- 
other point of view. We have been 
warned that idleness in the "teen years 
plays directly into the hands of juvenile 
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delinquency. We have heard that the 
school drop-out problem (which persists 
in the face of determined efforts to keep 
all youth in school) indicates that the 
school and its program are not meeting 
the needs of a large number of adoles- 
cents. Nor will this condition grow less 
as we return to a more academic empha- 
sis in high schools. 

The fact is that the proportion of 
young people enrolled in high school— 
and in the last few years their absolute 
numbers as well—has increased for two 
decades. Yet in spite of this increase, al- 
most half the youth between the ages of 
14 and 17 report some paid employment 
during the year. The proportion of this 
age group who are both enrolled in 
school and working has been steadily 
climbing for 15 years. This fact reflects 
a shift that arose in the necessities of 
World War IL. It has been temporarily 
checked by short periods of economic 
recession, but the trend is clear and seems 
to be here to stay in spite of laws and 
court decisions increasingly restrictive 
to the employment of young people un- 
der 18. Adolescents want work, paid 
work. But it is well to remember that 
we are talking about part-time employ- 
ment. A sizeable proportion of the un- 
der-18 youth who are not in school at all 
are in the ranks of the unemployed. One 
study (73) showed that those who quit 
school “to find work” actually took twice 
as long to start looking for it as those who 
completed school first! 

It should be recognized that this dis- 
cussion refers to the work experiences 
of all youth, not just the school-leavers. 
Indeed, school-leavers, as many studies 
show (7, 3, 77), do not have a hopeful 
future. More are unemployed than their 
classmates who finished high school. 
They earn less, hold lower status jobs 
and have a greater record of irregular 
employment. The inference in many 


studies of the early school-leaver is that 
remaining in school improves prospects 
for these youth. Those who leave school, 
however, are a selected group in other 
ways. They have a lower academic in- 
telligence and earn poorer grades, the 
latter factor often being directly or in- 
directly the reason for early school leav- 
ing (77). Matching a group of early 
school-leavers with high school graduates 
in both intelligence and general socio- 
economic status, the author (8) has 
shown that as early as the sixth grade, 
those destined to drop out early do signi- 
ficantly more poorly on a number of 
personality and social background indices. 
While keeping these youth in school 
may possibly improve their employment 
prospects, they evidently do not consti- 
tute a significant pool of unrealized abili- 
ties of a very high order. Furthermore, 
with high schools tending toward more 
academic emphasis, this group is not 
likely to be better served or to diminish 
in size. 


Adolescent Traits 


Let us now turn to some characteristics 
of the adolescent period which seem to 
be quite characteristic of youth regard- 
less of time and place. In the first place, 
adolescents are healthy in a physical sense, 
with a tremendous capacity for marshal- 
ling and expending energy. We may be 
socially concerned about the health of 
young people, but the fact remains that 
the years of early adolescence represent 
just about the healthiest of one’s entire 
life in resistance to infectious disease 
and onset of various disabilities. 

In the second place, normal healthy 
adolescents are, by adult standards, no- 
tably psychopathic, manic, and schizoid 
in their psychological makeup and be- 
havior (70). A less dramatic statement is 
that in assent to statements of attitudes 
which notably characterize adults with 
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psychopathic, manic, or schizoid disor- 
ders, the average American adolescent is 
surpassed only by 15% of the total adult 
population. Such findings suggest psy- 
chologically that adolescents are excita- 
ble, show a high level of activity and 
drive, have little regard for official social 
norms, are iconoclastic, and_ exhibit 
marked contrasts and inconsistencies in 
attitudes and behavior. Anyone who has 
ever lived with a normal teenager needs 
not be told this! Coupled with the high 
energy output of the period, this per- 
sonality structure gives rise to the be- 
havior which distresses adults so much, 
creates a so-called youth problem, and, 
indeed, seems to accentuate the delin- 
quency rate, because this rate falls sharply 
in age groups past 20 years. 

In the third place, ‘adolescents seek to 
establish roles. The word “quest” has al- 
ways seemed appropriate to characterize 
their restless, searching behavior. The 
adolescent needs to find a sense of iden- 
tity and a sense of personal worth. He 
needs to clarify his sex role as a develop- 
ing young man or young woman. He 
needs to find social skill, a sense of as- 
surance, and a place with his peers. His 
desire to conform to the peer standard 
has been so often remarked that we need 
not mention it. And, finally, he searches 
for ways to realize his independence so- 
cially, ‘emotionally, financially, and in- 
tellectually, changing from his childhood 
dependency on adults. 

All these characteristics occur in per- 
sons who live in a very rapidly changing 
social scene. Mature, stable adults are of- 
ten bewildered by the loss of familiar 
behavior norms and landmarks. Institu- 
tional and ritual supports to the develop- 
ment of roles which existed in the rural 
village and extended family have disap- 
peared. In mid-century American soci- 
ety, there is a relative lack of restraint on 
and supervision of youth’s behavior. And 
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we must admit in our culture to a con- 
siderable exacerbation of two very pow- 
erful drives—the drive toward aggression 
and the drive toward sexual expression. 

Given the characteristics of good 
health and an amazing capacity for en- 
ergy mobilization; given in the average 
youth qualities which in adult life are 
identified as bizarre or deviant; given a 
driving need to establish mature roles— 
place these givens in a rapidly changing 
social context where the clear guide lines 
of a stable culture seem to be missing, 
and it is not surprising that we identify 
youth problems! 

It seems probable that serious study 
and exploration of the significance of 
work can assist in the solution of some of 
these problems. This hypothesis cannot 
be defended directly by data, either ob- 
servational or experimental. Rather, one 
must induce from indirect evidence and 
deduce from the logic of dynamic psy- 
chological theory to develop the case. 
Although the argument rests on no 
stronger grounds than these, it may serve 
to provoke thought and investigation. 


Responsibility and Role 


We may now turn to a discussion of 
the elements of a theory of adolescent 
work experience. First of these is the 
significance of responsibility. Responsi- 
bility, by which we mean dependability 
and accountability as well as the produc- 
tion of high-quality work, is much valued 
in society. Industry, business, and the 
professions all want a steady person—a 
dependable, self-starting, stable function- 
ing, productive individual. Yet a com- 
mon complaint about adolescents is their 
irresponsibility. Most of the problems 
adults have with youth arise in trying to 
inculcate dependable, conforming be- 
havior to adult norms or from the failure 
of youth to realize such behavior. 

Research on responsibility (6, 7) in- 
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dicates that although its roots seem to be 
sowed early and crucially in parent at- 
titudes and family relationships, this trait 
increases with age. The learning process 
is certainly not completed at adolescence, 
and it seems clear that the learning of 
responsibility is rooted in the significant 
interpersonal relations of a responsible 
adult with the child and youth. One of 
the few positive findings of these studies 
indicated that responsibility i in children is 
associated with certain evidences of so- 
cial responsibility in their parents. It does 
not seem to be at all associated with par- 
ticular training or child-rearing tech- 
niques that are often thought to inculcate 
this quality. 

Super’s (74) study of vocational ma- 
turity in ninth grade boys formulated an 
index of Independence of Work Ex- 
perience, based on evidence that a boy 
has obtained paid work on his own initia- 
tive, worked for non-family persons, and 
worked in situations in which he was “on 
his own,” relatively free of supervision. 
Indications that the work required re- 
sponsibility for materials, for the satisfac- 
tion of persons, and for handling money 
also enter the index. Super found his 
measure internally consistent and reliably 
evaluated, but it did not relate signifi- 
cantly to other measures of vocational 
maturity, although it did correlate with 
a measure of Acceptance of Responsi- 
bility. Super did not use his index as a 
predictor variable, however, which is the 
significance the present writer would put 
upon it. Nor would the variance in the 
index possible with ninth grade boys be 
as great as that possible with fifteen- or 
sixteen-year-olds eligible for working 
permits. Hence, the index may be more 
functional above the ninth grade. 

The incomplete development of re- 
sponsibility in the "teen years suggests, 
then, that if work experience can be 
shown to evoke stable and efficient work 


habits and dependable and accountable 
attitudes toward work, such experience 
would be very important. Studies indi- 
cate that children more willingly perform 
around the house those tasks in which 
they are more nearly equal to adults. 
They assume readily serious and demand- 
ing assignments in contrast to trivial 
chores which make little demand on abil- 
ity or interest. Significant work experi- 
ence should therefece be serious and 
place performance demands on the per- 
son. Super’s finding of a correlation be- 
tween Independence of Work Experi- 
ence and Acceptance of Responsibility 
should be followed up in further studies. 

A second element of importance is the 
significance of occupation or work role. 
Society generally views work role in 
terms of status or prestige. Jobs are 
graded along a continuum of “respecta- 
bility” and give status to the persons 
holding them. Youth, however, quite gen- 
erally view occupation in terms of self- 
dev elopment and independence. From 
the studies of adolescents conducted by 
both the Boy and Girl Scouts (75, 76), it 
appears that young people regard the 
post-high- school years in terms of further 
education, work, or marriage, and in- 
terpret all these in relation to self-de- 
velopment and self-realization. Youth, 
then, perceive the work role in terms of 
the independence it will give them and 
the chance to realize abilities and to en- 
hance the self. Hence any work often 
appears desirable and is eagerly sought. 
Industrial psychologists have noted a 
pronounced drop in job satisfaction in- 
dices as characteristic of workers in their 
early twenties. It is quite possible that this 
phenomenon signals a shift from an ado- 
lescent to a more mature expectation 
from the job. 

There is a third aspect to the work 
role in the adolescent years. About half 
of mid-teenagers work for pay during 
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the school year and about three-fourths 
work for pay during the summer months. 
The bulk of this work is done for 
“strangers,” persons outside the immedi- 
ate family. Indeed, it seems that young 
people prefer to work for pay outside the 
home. This is not difficult to understand. 
A child recognizes that though he may 
be valued by ‘his parents, they must sup- 
port him. Both legally and morally, it is 
their obligation. To be able to do some- 
thing someone else will pay for is tangi- 
ble evidence of worth on a different basis. 
This realization is by no means unim- 
portant to the adolescent struggling to 
realize his self-image and a sense of iden- 
tity while at the same time weaning him- 
self from dependency on his parents. 
Moreover, in paying a wage, the em- 
ployer represents society in its more ob- 
jective relationships to the teenager. This 
may be useful in developing a sense of 
accountability i in young people. A child 
may be expected by family tradition to 
participate in household chores. Whether 
they are done well or poorly, willingly 
or grudgingly, becomes as much a matter 
of the parents’ skill or the amount of ir- 
ritation they can induce in the child as 
of the youngster’s pride or sense of re- 
sponsibility. ‘Neither the parent nor the 
immature child can voluntarily give up 
the other. In the employer-employee 
relationship, there is a degree of freedom 
or option which seems desirable and im- 
portant for young people to experience 
and to live with successfully for a time. 


Money and Attitudes 


There is, of course, also the point that 
money is important to teenagers. It gives 
direct access to many social experiences: 
Studies show that both high school and 
college students today have much more 
money for entertainment than similar age 
groups less than a generation ago. In one 
study (78), this difference is estimated 
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to be in the neighborhood of around 
1,000°%, more cash available for entertain- 
ment to post-World War II college stu- 
dents in contrast to pre-World War II 
students. This is a far greater increase 
than can be accounted for in terms of a 
general inflation or a change in general 
standards of living. It represents a very 
real change in circumstances for the con- 
temporary adolescent generation. Yet 
money continues at the head of lists of 
problems claimed by youth(9)! 

The fourth element in a theory of ad- 
olescent work experience is the signifi- 
cance of attitudes, both self-attitudes 
and work attitudes. Erickson (4) has, 
perhaps more forcefully than any other, 
emphasized the teen years as the period 
of achievement of a sense of identity. 
The sense of self-worth has been held to 
be the core of all human values. The ego, 
as a psychological construct, is important 
in many theories of personality develop- 
ment. If adolescence truly is a time of 
achievement of this sense of identity, the 
age is of peculiar importance in the de- 
velopment of personality. We have seen 
that being able to do work considered 
payworthy by an unrelated, objective 
adult can be important in confirming a 
child’s sense of worth, no matter how 
significant his parental relationships may 
have been originally in establishing his 
self-esteem. Simply being aware that one 
is learning significant “tricks of the trade” 
can also be an important reinforcer of 
this attitude. Discovering that he can 
make suggestions on the job which others 
accept is a tremendously reinforcing ex- 
perience. 

Much has been made of early work 
experience as occasioning floundering 
and failure. Such experiences need not 
be devastating to the self-image, provided 
the individual understands them as ex- 
ploratory and as necessary in developing 
the best use of his abilities. Too much 
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floundering and too much failure, as 
clinicians have amply demonstrated, can 
have a serious, negative effect on the self, 
despite firmly laid foundations in child- 
hood experiences of acceptance. Fortu- 
nate is the young person who is able to 
get work experience which reveals his 
developing abilities adequately, thus pro- 
viding positive rather than negative rein- 
forcement for his sense of identity. 

Work attitudes are also important. 
While much of the adolescent’s adjust- 
ment to authority is in relation to parents 
and teachers, the primary authority sym- 
bols, we have seen that the employer also 
is a significant representative of authority. 
Industrial and personnel psychologists 
frequently remind us that two important 
aspects of work adjustment are the ad- 
justment to authority and adjustment to 
co-workers. More individuals fail on the 
job for these reasons than for a lack of 
specific skills. It has been said that in- 
dustry interprets docility in the worker 
as “responsibility.” However that may 
be, the young worker must somehow 
learn to be w illing to take directions and 
to progress slowly toward goals—that i is, 
to serve his apprenticeship or to “win his 
spurs.” Studies show that the younger 
worker is often more dissatisfied on the 
job than the older worker. Somehow, the 
young worker must learn willingness to 
go through the training program, to 
bring his skills to the level of the reward 
he hopes for. This is not easy when work 
operations are simple, dull, and intrinsi- 
cally uninteresting. 

Finally, in the formation of work at- 
titudes, the young worker’s relationship 
to a responsible adult is of considerable 
importance. As jobs become more frag- 
mented and specialized and require less 
craft or skill, it is harder to locate ap- 
propriate work experience which rein- 
forces responsible work attitudes. The 
teenager who can work as a part-time 


helper to the craftsman is in a much bet- 
ter position to learn attitudes than the 
youth who pushes a broom or the errand 
boy in the large office. The boy who 
helps load cars at the super-market gets 
much more direct personal reinforce- 
ment than the one who fills shelves in 
the stock room. In every case, contact 
with adult models seems to be helpful to 
the formation of the desired attitudes, 
and such contact is increasingly hard to 
get. Both business and industry and or- 
ganized labor often seek to avoid bother- 
ing with the teenager. He is an uneco- 
nomical producer, on the one hand, and 
too economical on the other! 


Implications 


To implement the point of view af- 
firmed by this paper is not easy for a 
number of reasons, not least of which is 
the great dearth of research on work ex- 
periences of youth, work attitudes of 
youth, evaluations of training experi- 
ences, and the like. But at the present 
time two or three general patterns of pre- 
vocational work experience are available 
to teenage youth. One of these, in some 
respects the most hopeful in theory and 
with definite pre-vocational significance, 
has proved rather disappointing in prac- 
tice. This is the work-experience pro- 
gram in the high school, where part-time 
paid employment is offered under the 
supervision of the school and related to 
courses in the regular school curriculum. 
Only a very small number of young peo- 
ple are reached by this type of program, 
and there has been a general resistance to 
developing this program both by industry 
and labor. 

Schoolmen find real problems in the 
adequate administration and supervision 
of these programs. They are costly. 
There is some evidence from one study 
(2) that such programs are more helpful 
to individuals lower rather than higher in 
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ability and scholarship. Thus, this pro- 
gram may have some potential value for 
the school dropout. The effort has not 
caught on widely, however, and one of 
the significant challenges to educators is 
to do something about the development 
of work attitudes in youth who more and 
more must stay in school. 

Another pattern has been to encourage 
“Sob-exchanges” for summer employ- 
ment. Newspapers, PTA, service clubs, and 
other agencies sometimes sponsor cam- 
paigns to list young people seeking work, 
or to sponsor job-finding campaigns. The 
National Committee on the Employment 
of Youth (Ncey), a division of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, has done 
pioneer work in this field, stimulating 
local agencies to undertake projects in 
specific communities. This is a recent 
and hopeful development, yet too young 
to appraise adequately. 

Volunteer work programs are becom- 
ing increasingly popular with youth-serv- 
ing groups having character-building or 
international relations goals. The pattern 
was set early by the American Friends 
Service Committee and has been adopted 
rather widely by church groups. And 
now we hear of a Peace Corps. These 
enterprises have been and promise to 
continue to be very highly selective, tak- 
ing the youth w ith the greatest early de- 
velopment of the qualities they seek to 
foster. On a lesser scale, and perhaps more 
meaningful to the average youth, are 
volunteer service jobs in school, civic or 
citizenship education assignments in the 
community or projects in settlement 
houses, summer playgrounds, and the 
like. Most of these tasks are unpaid, a 
drawback from the point of view of the 
objectives urged here as developmentally 
important. 

Outstandingly successful has been a 
program of paid summer work combined 
with recreation in the city parks of 
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Berkeley, California, where particular at- 
tention is paid to youth needing both 
money and group experiences. 

In summary, we have argued for the 
significance to youth of part-time job ex- 
perience, quite apart from vocational 
guidance or training objectives. We have 
tried to show that such experiences are 
actively sought by youth, are often quite 
difficult to find, and that providing them 
as a significant part of the transition to 
adult status constitutes a real challenge 
to education and the community. 
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Africa is dead! 
Long live Africa! 


Cousins, N. Dr. Schweitzer of Lambaréné. 
New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. 254. 
$3.95. 

Hatch, J. Africa Today and Tomorrow. 
New York: Praeger, 1960. Pp. 289. 
$4.00. 

Ritner, P. The Death of Africa. New 
York: Macmillan, 1960. Pp. xii + 312. 
$4.95. 


THESE THREE BOOKS are a part of the flood 
of literature on Africa that is pouring 
from the presses today. The first, by the 
editor of the Saturday Review, is a sym- 
pathetic interpretation of the life and 
work of Albert Schweitzer in tropical 
Africa. Mr. Cousins made the trip to 
Lambaréné in order to secure for pub- 
lication Schweitzer’s unpublished manu- 
scripts and to enlist his moral prestige in 
support of the efforts of civilized men 
the world over to prevent an atomic war. 

In his attempt to make a just appraisal 
of the work of Schweitzer, Cousins is 
not unconscious of the criticisms of 
Schweitzer because of his paternalistic at- 
titude towards the African. He explains 
this partly on the ground that Schweitzer 
attempts to meet the African in terms of 
the African’s expectations and that his 
manner towards the African is very simi- 
lar to his manner towards his European 
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fellow workers. As the result of his ac- 
quaintance with Schweitzer, Cousins left 
Lambaréné with the conviction “that a 
man does not have to be an angel to be a 
saint.”” Moreover, he believes that there 
is need in America today for Schweitzers 
to meet the present world crisis, which, 
in his opinion, “is basically moral and 
demands moral strength.” 

In a review of this nature, there is no 
need to go into the need in America to- 
day for Schweitzers. Something should 
be said, however, about the role of a saint 
in Africa today. No one would question 
the fact that Schweitzer has become a 
myth—or, more precisely, a symbol of 
the humanitarian feeling and sentiment 
which makes all men brothers. But the 
real question at issue is how far individual 
sacrifice and individual expressions of 
human sentiment can helpfully affect the 
problems of modern Africans. The great 
need in Africa at the moment is for social 
reconstruction. To meet such a need, 
economic aid, although it may not be 
sufficient, is certainly necessary, espe- 
cially in the section of Africa where 
Schweitzer has been working. The im- 
pact of colonialism and western civiliza- 
tion, including the slave trade, has 
destroyed the traditional social organiza- 
tion and alienated the African from a 
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way of life which, though primitive, was 
meaningful in terms of its system of 
values. Africans now are attempting to 
build new societies, and these new socie- 
ties need men and women with new skills 
and techniques which will enable them 
to lay the economic foundations, with 
the aid of outside capital, for a genuinely 
new social order. Moreover, from the 
standpoint of the response of the africans 
themselves, it would be clear, after what 
has happened in the Belgian Congo, that 
paternalism, however beneficial, can only 
result in resentment among a people seek- 
ing a new identification and a new source 
of personal dignity. 

Ritner’s The Death of Africa is a dif- 
ferent kind of effort to explain to the 
American people what is happening in 
Africa and to clarify the stake of the 
United States in that turbulent continent. 
After extensive travels, Mr. Ritner comes 
to the conclusion that Africa is undergo- 
ing complete social and economic dis- 
integration. Following a general survey 
of African geography, he analyzes, bit- 
terly and in detail, the tragic racial con- 
flicts in the Union of South Africa, about 
which he minces few words in two 
heated but informative chapters. From 
South Africa, he proceeds to Southwest 
Africa and the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland and the Portuguese terri- 
tories, where there is a perpetuation, in 
greater or lesser degree, of the most 
primitive and brutal features of coloni- 
alism. In his account of events in the 
Congo, Ritner makes a just appraisal of 
the positive contributions of the Belgians 
but insightfully recognizes the signifi- 
cance of a fact that many Europeans 
seem hardly able to perceive: “. . . so long 
as it is made impossible for the African 
to accept the gifts of the Belgian and to 
remain at the same time a full-fledged, 
proud, and self-respecting human being, 
then the African must throw them away 


for the sake of his own soul. The choice 
is not the African’s.” In the same spirit, 
he examines current changes in the 
French African community, in East Af- 
rica, and in Ghana and Nigeria. A special 
chapter is devoted to a criticism of the 
present African policies and another 
chapter to an analysis of probable de- 
velopments in Africa in the near future. 

It is in his final chapter that Ritner 
indicates what he thinks should be done 
by the United States, which he regards 
as the only country in the world that can 
save Africa from complete chaos. Too 
briefly characterized, his proposal is that 
the United States create an Institute of 
African Affairs under the administration 
of the Secretarv of State. 

No one will disagree, after hearing Mr. 
Ritner’s evidence (along with the ob- 
servations of others), that Africa is un- 
dergoing complete social and economic 
disintegration if it is understood that 
“disintegration” denotes what is usually 
referred to as “disorganization.” The cen- 
tral problem which faces African leaders 
today is the building of new social or- 
ganizations which must necessarily have 
a different economic basis from the tradi- 
tional, predominantly agricultural econ- 
omy. There is no possibility of reknitting 
the raveled fabric of tribal organization. 
The impact of western civilization, espe- 
cially in its centrally typical forms of 
industrialization and urbanization, has 
made that impossible. Since in many areas 
of Africa an increasing number of peo- 
ple can no longer depend upon agricul- 
ture, the most important need is for 
capital and the necessary manual, techni- 
cal and managerial skills required to 
establish a modern industrial basis for 
the support of social life. 

As for the contention that the United 
States is the on'y country in the world 
that can save Africa from complete 
chaos, it seems unwarranted, narrowly 
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conceived, and unwise. In view of the 
current conflict between the East and 
West, it would appear that the only 
politically sound and satisfactory source 
of capital for the rehabilitation of Africa 
is the United Nations. The proposal of 
an American Institute of African Affairs 
under the Secretray of State similarly 
reveals a certain utopian but shallow 
optimism in view of the powerful and 
conflicting interests in a capitalistic so- 
ciety. 

If we turn to Mr. Hatch’s book, we 
find that it differs essentially from the 
other two in its basic purpose—to pre- 
sent an outline of some fundamental facts 
about Africa. Based on lectures given in 
extramural courses on Africa for the 
Universities of Glasgow and London 
over a period of ten years, it concentrates 
its attention on British Africa, but there 
is a chapter devoted to other Euro- 
peans in Africa: the French, Belgians, 
Portuguese, and Spanish. After a brief 
sketch of the African background, Hatch 
reviews the fundamental economic and 
social facts concerning British West Af- 
rica—Gambia, Sierra Leone, Nigeria, and 
Guinea—up to 1959. British East Africa 
—Uganda, Kenya, and Tanganyika—are 
considered next. Then there is an analy- 
sis of the factual materials on Central Af- 
rica, the High Commission Territories, 
and South Africa. In a short outline of 
this type, it is necessary, of course, to 
select those facts which an author con- 
siders most important and regards as rele- 
vant to the interests of his readers. While 
no such selective process will prove 
wholly satisfying to all critics, the judg- 
ment exercised here seems wise. Almost 
any reader will enlarge his store of rele- 
vant and authentic information about Af- 
rican societies and their associated econ- 
omies. Moreover, the value of the book 
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is considerably enhanced by a chronology 
of major events in African history (Ap- 
pendix I) and by the extensive data on 
the area, population, and principal prod- 
ucts of the independent states in Africa 
(Appendix II). Notwithstanding the 
number and rapidity of changes in Af- 
rica, Mr. Hatch’s compact volume will 
remain useful to those who do not have 
the time or the professional obligation 
to dig into massive surveys and primary 
source materials but who are properly 
concerned with this new African chap- 
ter in the human adventure. 

Despite the restricted appeal or short- 
comings of these books, taken together 
they offer a fine introduction to modern 
Africa and its importance for the world. 
Beginning with Hatch’s factual and ac- 
curate surveys, any intelligent person 
who is interested could then evaluate 
against an adequate background of in- 
formation both the extensive changes in 
contemporary Africa that Ritner reviews 
and his particular judgments about them. 
Once acquainted with the fast-moving 
developments in Africa and with the new 
African, undertaking to build new socie- 
ties on the ruins of old ones that have 
been unprooted and transformed by, first, 
colonial administration and then the in- 
dependent and national status of new Af- 
rican political units, the student could 
then turn to Mr. Cousins for an apprecia- 
tion and sympathetic understanding of 
certain human aspects of “the African 
problem.” The term “culture conflict” is 
after all, a mild one for the anxious strug- 
gles of men and women who have 
scarcely emerged from the primitive 
chrysalis of tribalism and who represent 
the tragedy of the Africa which has 
never recovered from the slave trade and 
still shows, to all our shame, the marks 
of the colonial scourge. 
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Reviews 


Gordon, R. E., Gordon, Katherine K., & 
Gunther, M. The Split-Level Trap. 
New York: Bernard Geis Associates, 


1961. Pp. 348. $4.95. 


A contemporary genre in books for the 
general reader is the chatty treatise on hit- 
and-run sociology. Diagnostic of this type 
are breezy writing, the grandiose but un- 
supported generalization, the provocative 
half-truth, spavined logic, and mild but 
harmless iconoclasm which really confirms 
the contemporary reader’s own as yet un- 
discerned prejudices. Such books are prop- 
erly to be classed as entertainment rather 
than as edification; for entertainment cos- 
sets, exploits, and uses our unexamined and 
unconscious personal and cultural quirks, 
whereas edification reveals them for pain- 
ful and basic revision. When we enjoy the 
pleasure of recognizing foibles in others, we 
tend to leave our own unscrutinized. Simi- 
larly, delighted by the lurid blandishments 
of these volumes, we can comfortably avoid 
any significant questioning of our basic val- 
ues or cultural assumptions. In full flight 
from the impenetrable prose of professional 
sociologists, the style aimed at in such 
books is arch—or “fallen arch,” as one acid 
wit has it. 

The present book does not quite meet 
these criteria for the genre on at least two 
counts: First, it is based on empirical (if 
methodologically dubious) studies by a 
psychiatrist and his wife; second, it is writ- 
ten in a pedestrian, tiresomely padded, and 


sometimes rather tasteless journalistic man- 
ner. Trudging through the obvious and the 
clichéd, it could be called amateur sociology 
only if, indeed, much formal sociology were 
not also amateur. In the present case, this is 
something of a pity because of the provoca- 
tive value of the Gordons’ work, regardless 
of its technical shortcomings, as published 
in professional psychiatric journals. 
Subtitled “Crabgrass, ulcers, and coro- 
naries . . . a study of suburbanites under 
stress,” the book does not really make its 
point. The problems of “Disturbia” are not 
so much those posed by the specific sub- 
urban environment, as one would be led 
to believe, but rather those of psychiatri- 
cally inadequate people, whose breakdown 
patterns are merely those incident to the 
pressures of generic contemporary Ameri- 
can culture. The book discriminates, 
soundly enough, “sensitizer, pressurizer, and 
precipitator” elements among these pres- 
sures. But the organization of the thera- 
peutic reply to these problems is quite 
tatty and disjointed. Instead of fully treat- 
ing each case history in one place, each 
case is discussed and rediscussed under 
each of “Nine Techniques of Emotional 
Adjustment.” No one case is ever fully pre- 
sented in its own context. This procedure 
creates much repetitiousness, boring when 
details are remembered, confusing when 
they are not. A section on “Training Suc- 
cessful Children” sometimes merely repeats, 
with no very great self-discernment, the 
same pathogenic pressures complained of. 
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At best, this book is an unhappy and un- 
stable marriage of psychology and journal- 
ism. At worst, it encourages all the dangers 
of “do-it-yourself” psychiatry. 
Weston La Barre 
Duke University 


Mason, R. E., Educational Ideals in 
American Society, Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon, 1960. Pp. xv + 337. $5.50. 
Professor Mason’s book is divided into 

five major parts; first, an historical survey 

of the choices which the people of the 

United States have made with respect to 

the criteria which should determine the 

policy and work of the schools; second, a 

discussion of the context and role of phi- 

losophy in providing a basis for decisions 
in matters educational; third, the history 
and theory of “the so-called New Educa- 
tion,” beginning roughly with the perva- 
sive influence of William James and John 
Dewey; fourth, a survey of criticisms of 
public education made by humanists, con- 
servatives, and undogmatic religous leaders, 
which reveals that “the crux of the public 
school controversy is the conflict between 
various ‘scientific’ theories of education on 
the one hand . . . and various ‘literary hu- 
manistic’ theories on the other.” The last 
part of the book tries to assess “the major 
issues in the controversy with a view to the 
preservation of the values of public educa- 

tion in a pluralistic, open society” (p. 6). 
The book is most carefully prepared and 

documented; it contains a useful bibliogra- 

phy and helpful notes; and it is as fair and 
objective as a book of this kind can be. 

The careful reader will also develop a com- 

prehensive image of the literature on Ameri- 

can education. 

Yet there are drawbacks. Even the intelli- 
gent student may be bewildered sometimes 
by the multitude of names and titles show- 
ered upon him. May not the ideal of quan- 
titative completeness lead to incompleteness 
in regard to depth? I wonder if it might 
not be better to suggest to the student a few 
original and representative books that he 
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can read thoroughly, rather than try to ac- 
quaint him with such a large number that 
he can hardly read their tables of contents. 

Furthermore, as all treatises loaded with 
“isms,” this one forces the ideas of the 
thinkers into a hard-shelled scheme of cate- 
gories. Indeed, in one instance, I suspect 
that the author is simply mistaken. Other- 
wise, he could not imply that the essentialists 
have neglected the postulate that “educa- 
tion must also have a moral responsibility— 
the responsibility to meet and grapple with 
the problems of societies and individuals, 
however complicated” (p. 46). Is not their 
emphasis on an ultimately coherent curricu- 
lum motivated by their concern with a 
morally coherent culture? One may criti- 
cize the advocates of essentialism from var- 
ious points of view, but to aver that it is an 
“inadequate philosophy of education” be- 
cause it neglects the ethical issues of society 
is an argument based on false premises. 

I also think that Professor Mason misin- 
terprets some of the individual authors he 
treats, e.g., Thomas Jefferson. The fact that 
Jefferson wished to perpetuate “a natural 
aristocracy” in no way indicates that he 
wanted society “divided” into the unedu- 
cated laborers and the intellectually culti- 
vated social leaders. Who would not like 
ours or any other nation to have “intellec- 
tually superior leaders”? Those who still 
believe that the emphasis on excellence ex- 
cludes the participation of all the people in 
the tasks of civilization should read the eas- 
ily available paperbound book Crusade 
Against Ignorance: Thomas Jefferson on 
Education, edited by Gordon C. Lee and 
published by the Bureau of Publications at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
1961. 

To conclude: The effectiveness of Edu- 
cational Ideals in American Society will de- 
pend on the manner in which the teacher 
uses it. He may profitably utilize it for the 
expansion of topics for which he has 
not had sufficient time in the classroom. 
If using it as a common text, the instructor 
will hit many spots which underestimate 
the students’ talent and others where he 
has to do a lot of explaining himself. But 
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where is the book that fits equally every 
purpose? 
Mary Ewen ULIicu 
Wellesley College 


Griffin, C. S. Their Brothers’ Keepers: 
Moral Stewardship in the United 
States, 1800-1865. New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Rutgers Univ. Press, 1960. Pp. 
XV + 332. $6.00. 

In the years before the Civil War, an in- 
fluential and determined interlocking di- 
rectorate managed a formidable group of 
reform organizations in the United States. 
The collective goal of these organizations 
was to eradicate sin wherever it was en- 
countered. To them, sin meant straying 
from the protestant (usually calvinistic) re- 
ligious fold, breaking the Sabbath, tippling 
on alcoholic beverages, and—at this point 
for years not all the directors agreed— 
owning slaves. Their Brothers’ Keepers is 
an account of the ideology, goals, manage- 
ment, and maneuvering of a group of these 
organizations. It is an instructive exposition, 
and a fascinating one except where the 
author succumbs to the temptation to in- 


clude the names of a few too many of his 
moral stewards. 

There still persists much too generally the 
misconception that in the first half of the 


nineteenth century, reform could be 
equated with liberalism. Griffin’s study 
should effectively enlighten any of his read- 
ers tempted to generalize from a familiarity 
with Thoreau or Brook Farm. Neither the 
transcendentalists nor the Communitarians 
even enter his account. Neither, for that 
matter, does more than a slight spilling-over 
of the overwhelming ferment that Whitney 
Cross describes in The Burned-Over Dis- 
trict. Most of these sorts of reform, often 
liberal or radical, were anathema to Grif- 
fin’s protagonists. What is more surprising, 
they were interested only in a peripheral 
way, if at all, in a significant array of other 
movements often attractive to conserva- 
tives, such as reform of prisons, education, 
and treatment of the blind and insane. 
There is an even more important aspect 
to these conservative reformers. By the 


1840’s, when their arts of persuasion seemed 
to be failing, they were ready to enter poli- 
tics and fight vehemently for coercive laws. 
Anyone who has thought that it was only in 
the Populist and Progressive eras that re- 
formers tried to resort to legislation will be 
set straight by Griffin’s barrage of data. 
These earlier conservatives hesitated not at 
all in abandoning qualms over noninter- 
vention by the state wherever their broth- 
er’s moral character was at stake. For them, 
though they were often successful business- 
men, there was a higher law than Jaissez- 
faire. The New York merchant-reformers 
with lucrative business ties with the South 
were slow to grasp that the higher law could 
apply to the reform of slavery, but this was 
the one notable exception. 

The detailed analysis of the reform factor 
in antebellum politics gives Griffin’s study 
its greatest value. The reformers were active 
and remarkably powerful in their efforts to 
legislate prohibition, Sabbitarianism, and 
abolitionism. Zeal for reform and quest for 
political power at times became curiously 
intertwined. More than one ambitious poli- 
tician at outs with the dominant machines 
rode into office by hitching his wagon to a 
rising reform issue. Conversely, many a re- 
former came in time to savor political 
office. Further, the reformers, by introduc- 
ing moral issues into politics, made compro- 
mise more difficult. Either one was on the 
Lord’s side, or one was not. 

The impact of these reformers upon poli- 
tics is a significant aspect’ of the intellectual 
history of the years before the Civil War 
and constitutes a fascinating facet of politi- 
cal history. These leaders and their issues 
formed an important ingredient of the new 
Republican party of the 1850’s. To the ex- 
tent that they helped establish the slavery 
issue as a moral one beyond compromise, 
they must share in the responsibility for the 
outbreak of the Civil War. They also es- 
tablished as a lasting pungent ingredient 
in the American political tradition their be- 
lief that people can be legislated into be- 
ing moral. 

FRANK FREIDEL 
Harvard University 
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Ashmore, Harry S. The Other Side of 
Jordan. New York: Norton, 1960. Pp. 
155. $3.50. 


Mr. Ashmore’s book on “Negroes outside 
the South” was first introduced to the 
American public in a series of twelve news- 
paper articles appearing in the New York 
Herald-Tribune during April, 1960. The 
Other Side of Jordan is, as Mr. Ashmore 
admits, “ unabashedly, journalism. I 
make no claim to scientific method.” But, 
to those who have followed the integration 
struggle with care, Mr. Ashmore’s remarks 
will appear refreshingly objective and com- 
passionate. It is a timely volume in both 
content and approach, focused on emo- 
tional issues all too often beclouded by the 
rancor of opposing vested-interest groups. 

To the informed reader, the facts pre- 
sented here will, in all probability, not be 
new. But the reports of personal interviews 
with lesser and better known Negro lead- 
ers are used effectively to clarify points of 
view that are seldom heard. The scope is 
wide, although primary attention is given 
to problems of politics, housing, and labor. 
Throughout the book, the author’s sensi- 
tivity to the humanness of the struggle is 
reflected in his modest but candid appraisals. 

Mr. Ashmore’s main thesis is that the 
racial problem has a new locus in both its 
geographical and psychological dimensions. 
He contends that during the second half of 
this century, the more significant struggles 
toward racial integration will occur in the 
large cities rather than in the less populated 
agrarian areas. His data are persuasive with 
respect to the notion that the South is no 
longer the region in which the greatest pro- 
portion of Negroes lives. 

Urban living and large numbers present 
integration leaders with new and complex 
problems. The various groups that have 
arisen to advance the causes of Negroes bear 
witness to the dilemmas that face American 
democracy. The Other Side of Jordan calls 
attention to the diverse objectives and the 
variety of psychological rewards for or- 
ganizations which are beginning to claim 
growing numbers of Negro members. The 
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similarities between the more extreme Ne- 
gro groups which advocate an “all-Black 
State,” and the southern White Citizens 
Councils should cause thinking liberals to 
pause and wonder. But if the “all-Black 
State” advocates are easily condemned for 
their anti-integration views, the sense of 
identity and personal worth that they give 
to their followers argues for leniency in 
judgment. If sympathy is aroused for the 
“white oriented” Negro leaders, who seek 
integration in education and employment 
when some of their Negro following accuse 
them unjustly of weakness, then the re- 
minder that the accusers are children of an 
oppressed past who are impatient for an 
independent future warrants respect. But 
even if one dismisses both the liberal and 
conservative Negro groups as transitory 
elements in the grand process of social 
change, it is doubtful that divergent atti- 
tudes toward political pressure can be so 
easily cast aside. 

Political bosses often command large Ne- 
gro contingents whose votes count heavily 
in our democratic market place. To inte- 
grate these contingents would be tanta- 
mount in places to destroying political 
power. To maintain this instrument of 
power, however, is to perpetuate segrega- 
tion, at least in attitude. The Other Side of 
Jordan raises troublesome questions for the 
political theorists and most certainly for 
those who would hold that integration is a 
necessary and desirable characteristic of an 
ideal democratic society. 

One may disagree with Mr. Ashmore’s 
conclusions, but personal peril is the price 
for overlooking the problems that he cites. 
Witness, as the author notes, the difference 
that the mere presence of Negroes has made 
in American history. 

Everett Betvin WILLIAMS 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Clark, Marguerite, Medicine Today. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1960. Pp. 360. 


$4.95. 

Heller, J. H., Of Mice, Men and Mole- 
cules. New York: Charles Scribner’s, 
1960. Pp. 176. $3.95. 
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Schneer, C. J., The Search For Order. 
New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. xvii+- 
398. $4.50. 


The aims, motives, and methods of sci- 
ence in the z2oth century are probably about 
as obscure to the average citizen as were 
those of alchemy 500 years ago, Modern 
scientists have become white-coated ma- 
gicians who never make mistakes and whose 
symbols are such things as wonder drugs, 
nuclear bombs, and color television sets. 
The confusion now existing between tech- 
nology and pure science is great indeed. All 
the forces of modern advertising, misguided 
science teaching, and uninformed popular 
writing conspire to perpetuate this misun- 
derstanding. 

The books reviewed here are concerned 
with the interpretatiorl of science to the 
non-scientist. Marguerite Clark, a veteran 
science writer, has produced in Medicine 
Today a comprehensive survey of medical 
advancements during the past decade. The 
book does not pretend to deal with the 
nature of science or with methods of basic 
research in medicine, but a vast amount of 
information is literately summarized from 
recent medical investigation. The topics 
range from heart disease and mental illness 
to drug manufacture and arthritis. The book 
is interspersed with practical medical ad- 
vice, such as that regarding reducing diets: 
“No safe one is easy, no easy one is safe” 
(p. 294). This book should be worthwhile 
for those who wish a status report on medi- 
cine in layman’s language. 

Dr. Heller’s Of Mice, Men, and Mole- 
cules deals with the importance of basic re- 
search in medicine and cites some of the 
limitations of modern medicine and medical 
men. The author insists that medical tools 
are antiquated and that recent advances in 
such fields as electronics, spectroscopy, and 
biophysics are not being utilized in devel- 
oping the tools which are now within the 
realm of possibility. He looks to a new era 
in medicine which will come from more 
basic research, made possible by modern 
instruments, more financial support, and by 
physicians trained to work at what he calls 


the “molecular level.” A case is made here 
for more fundamental understanding of the 
basic chemistry of the living cell in contrast 
to merely finding “remedies” for human 
ailments. 

The Search For Order is the most ambi- 
tious of the three books in that it attempts 
to develop an understanding of science as 
one of the great intellectual enterprises of 
man. Dr. Schneer’s stated purpose is to 
focus upon the interaction of science and 
civilization. The reader with limited back- 
ground in science will find considerable dif- 
ficulty in some sections of the book, partic- 
ularly those on relativity and quantum 
theory. Science is presented here as a con- 
tinuing search for order and meaning, 
rather than an accumulation of facts. The 
author has set the development of some 
great scientific ideas and concepts against 
the background of the particular historical 
period involved, so that the reciprocating 
influences of science and various social in- 
stitutions become apparent. This is beauti- 
fully shown in the series of ideas develop- 
ing from Plato’s problem of “saving the 
appearances” and culminating in the mecha- 
nistic philosophy of the 18th century, which 
produced John Locke and Adam Smith as 
intellectual kinsmen of Kepler and Newton. 

The accelerating growth of scientific 
knowledge has rendered doubtful the pos- 
sibility of the non-scientist’s really gaining 
an understanding of science. Books such as 
Medicine Today will tell one what science 
has done, and those like Of Mice, Men, and 
Molecules will make plausible the idea of 
basic research as the most effective way of 
gaining maximum benefit from the scien- 
tific enterprise. However, if one is to 
glimpse the vast sweep and historical influ- 
ence of scientific ideas upon human affairs, 
books such as The Search For Order will 
provide a window through which we may 
look, but only with effort. 

LeLanp L. Witson 
Iowa State Teachers College 


McLoughlin, Emmett. American Culture 
and Catholic Schools. New York: Lyle 
Stuart, 1960. Pp. 288. $4.95. 
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Mr. McLoughlin’s second book is really 
three books in one, and the title is appro- 
priate only to the third (and smallest) of 
the three. 

First and foremost, the book is a study 
of the political and social positions of the 
Roman Catholic Church, highly critical in 
tone and giving special attention to the 
more “un-American” of the Papal docu- 
ments. Second, the book is a personal his- 
tory. In this regard, it is not unlike a sort 
of second edition of the author’s previous 
best seller, People’s Padre. Third, it is a 
study—perhaps “impression” would be a 
more accurate word—of American Catholic 
schools and their effects upon those who 
attend them. 

It is Mr. McLoughlin’s oft-reiterated the- 
sis that the Roman Catholic church is bas- 
ically totalitarian in structure and thought 
and that, because of this, it is ill-suited to 
the American scene. His chapter titles are 
quite expressive of this point of view: “The 
Well-Washed Brain”; “The Three S’s—Sex, 
Sin, and Satan”; “The Recruitment of 
Shock Troop Teachers,” etc. It is his belief 
that the Roman Catholic hierarchy sees the 
ideal Catholic layman as one who has never 
learned to think for himself, who accepts 
uncritically the Roman Catholic view, not 
only of dogma and doctrine but of secular 
history as well, and who, in the main, un- 
questionably does as he is told. He believes 
that even the Roman Catholic priesthood 
(the “shock troops,” as he calls them) is 
cast in this mold as a result of early train- 
ing in parochial schools. He cites numerous 
examples from his own experience as a 
Roman Catholic priest to demonstrate the 
validity of his point of view. 

It is, of cou.se, Mr. McLoughlin’s unus- 
ual backgroum! which lends validity to his 
position as well as vitriol to his pen. It is 
hard to contradict the man who has “been 
there”; yet it is perhaps permissible to ques- 
tion the objectivity of such a person. In- 
deed, the author makes no real attempt to 
be objective, and for this he should prob- 
ably be commended, since it is unlikely that 
he could have accomplished it in any case. 

As indicated, a studied analysis of the 
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Roman Catholic school system is not this 
book’s strong point. One is confronted with 
a long section on papal encyclicals or an 
anecdote of the author’s life in the priest- 
hood, following which he is apt to say, al- 
most as an afterthought, “and this is what 
they teach in Roman Catholic schools.” 
There is some small bit of research evident 
in the chapter entitled “Critics Speak From 
Many Vantages,” in which he presents vari- 
ous statistics suggestive of performance dif- 
ferences between graduates of parochial 
schools and those of public schools and eval- 
uates the academic standings of various 
church and non-church colleges. The title 
of the book, however, would lead one to 
expect a more scholarly analysis than this 
dubiously comprehensive treatment. 

American Culture and Catholic Schools 
is quite frankly offered as an antidote to 
what its author sees as a real threat—the 
possibility that some means may be found 
of furnishing state and federal aid to pa- 
rochial schools. His objections range from 
the “un-American” quality of the Roman 
curricula to his feeling that parochial 
schools are not scholastically adequate. In 
many of his arguments, the author appears 
as a civil libertarian; but surely any real 
civil libertarian would recognize that the 
argument of inadequacy is hardly germane 
to the question of public support. 

As one who strongly feels that church 
schools should not be supported by the 
various levels of government but who bases 
his objections on constitutional grounds, this 
reviewer would wish that Mr. McLoughlin 
had done the same. Much of what he says 
about Roman Catholic schools is undoubt- 
edly true. Despite the popular “mythology,” 
the facts would indicate that, by and large, 
parochial schools do not prepare students 
for advanced education nearly so well as do 
public schools in most of the states. It is 
undoubtedly true—and the reviewer can 
draw upon many experiences as a college 
lecturer to substantiate this—that the gradu- 
ate of the Roman Catholic school has much 
to “unlearn.” But state governments sup- 
port, and will continue to support, many in- 
adequate schools, and the only real ques- 
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tion in this realm revolves around the con- 
stitutional concept of “separation.” 

Like Mr. McLoughlin’s previous book, 
this one is fascinating reading. It is writ- 
ten in a somewhat breathless style, jumping 
from point to point and with little organiza- 
tion. It reads rather like an entertaining 
lecture, and one suspects that most of the 


chapters were first used in this way. It is 
not an adequate study of “American Culture 
and Catholic Schools,” nor, unfortunately 
is it a closely reasoned argument against 
state support of church schools in general. 

Canon RicHArRD ByFIELD 

Assistant to the Episcopal Bishop 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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Book Notes 


The main quality of human life that sets 
it apart from other forms of animal exist- 
ence is language—or, more properly, man’s 
capacity for the propositional use of sym- 
bols. It follows, then, that the fulfillment of 
our humanity (a traditional and almost in- 
controvertible aim of education) entails 
our developing some feeling for language 
and some skill in our employment of it. 
Consequently, for those of us for whom 
English is the mother tongue, it is meet and 
right that “English” occupy an honored 
and central place in the curricula of our 
schools. 

But what is “English”? The question is 
easy: It is progressive training in using the 
English language, especially in written form, 
as an instrument of communication; and it 
is the appreciative study of literary pro- 
ductions in that language. The answer is 
self-evident and the query nonsense. As Ed- 
win H. Sauer says (English in the Sec- 
ondary School. New York: Holt, 1961. Pp. 
vii + 245. $3.75), “the many activities in 
English (are) one subject.” Or, as is the 
basic assumption in the recent collection of 
essays edited by George W. Stone, Jr. (/s- 
sues, Problems, and Approaches in the 
Teaching of English. New York: Holt, 1961. 
Pp. x + 246. $2.50), composition and the 
study of literature are simply related seg- 
ments of the same domain, that of language 
competence. 

Let’s enter a friendly demurrer. What 
is meant by “writing” in curricular contexts 
is usually a reasonable competence in com- 
municating ideas or information through 
sentences. How tight is the relationship of 
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this competence to the study of literature? 
It seems most improbable that either Shake- 
speare or Joyce represents a model that 
children strive to emulate in their working 
toward clearer and more readable para- 
graphs of exposition or argument. Further, 
the content of the written compositions of 
most of us, whether as school children or 
adults, is rarely bellelettristic; it is much 
more likely to be concerned with science 
or commerce, politics or military matters, 
personal affairs or the immediate practicali- 
ties of a job. The primary demand made 
of our letters, memoranda, and reports is 
that they be as clear as their substance per- 
mits. What we recognize as literature, on the 
other hand, contains elements of ambiguity 
and is aimed at producing particular emo- 
tional effects in the reader. 

It seems worthwhile, then, to consider the 
possible wisdom of divorcing the teaching 
of writing from the teaching of literature. 
Interestingly enough, in spite of their pro- 
testations that English is one subject, Stone 
organizes his collection of essays into two 
main sections, “Language and Writing” and 
“Literature,” and Sauer splits his little vol- 
ume similarly into two parts, one concerned 
with “The Science of Language” (usage, 
especially in writing) and “The Art of 
Language” (literature). If the proposal of 
divorce is shocking, is it not conceivable 
that a separation has already really taken 
place and awaits only appropriate sanctions 
for its formalizing? It seems plain that 
teachers of English often operate in only 
dubiously related ways when they teach 
writing and when they teach literature, and 
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retaining the two responsibilities may well 
work to the detriment of both. Writing is 
a hard and important job for everyone. It 
may be important enough to receive special 
attention in our schools without harnessing 
it to the quite different problem of under- 
standing our literary heritage and develop- 
ing a civilizing appreciation of art in the 
medium of language, which may do as a 
brief definition of literature. And while it is 
true, as Stone and his contributors point out, 
that instruction in writing belongs to any 
school’s entire faculty, the fact remains that 
the teaching of such a skill as writing, to 
be successful, requires a focus and an in- 
tensity that are likely to be generated only 
when the skill is pursued single-mindedly. 
This issue and its implications seem singu- 
larly vital in contemporary education, and 
it is regrettable that these two volumes are 
not at all concerned with them—even to 
identifying their wrongheadedness! 

Quite a different contribution to “Eng- 
lish” is William Walsh’s The Use of Imagi- 
nation (New York: Barnes and Noble, 
1960. Pp. 252. $5.00). Subtitled “Educa- 
tional Thought and the Literary Mind,” it 
discusses a number of educational themes 
through the critical examination of works 
by Coleridge, Wordsworth, Keats, Yeats, 
Lawrence, Eliot, such critics as Matthew 
Arnold and F. R. Leavis, etc. Its objective 
is to bring to educational ideas “the vivify- 
ing influence of literature,” and it succeeds 
admirably. There is a real challenge to edu- 
cational psychology, for example, in the 
insights into developing childhood that 
Walsh provides through his study of how 
children are portrayed in Mark Twain, 
Henry James, D. H. Lawrence, and Walter 
de la Mare. Similarly, there are few more 
cogent discussions of the relation of educa- 
tion to the attainment of human dignity 
than Walsh’s essay on Yeats and the no- 
tion of character. In this little book, imagi- 
nation is very usefully identified as an in- 
strument of personal development that is dis- 
tinctively available through the study of 
literature. 

Imagination of another kind is the sub- 
ject of Science Since Babylon by Derek J. 


de Solla Price (New Haven: Yale Univer. 
Press, 1961. Pp. x + 149. $4.50). The his- 
tory of science is a relatively new field of 
scholarship in which Price is a distinguished 
practitioner. He reads scientific develop- 
ment as a thing of crises and revolutions 
rather than as an orderly process, and he 
is particularly concerned with the obviously 
intimate but by no means simple relation- 
ship between science and technology. After 
a brief series of glimpses into the origins 
of our own scientific culture in the celestial 
clocks of ancient Greece and medieval 
China, the Renaissance invention of printing 
and the manufacture of fine instruments, 
and Roentgen’s accidental discovery of X- 
rays just before the end of the nineteenth 
century, Price analyzes what he calls the 
“diseases” of science—tendencies toward a 
superabundance of literature, manpower 
shortages, increasing specialization, and a 
deterioration in quality. At the moment, 
these symptoms reflect not only an ex- 
tremely rapid rate of change in the scien- 
tific enterprise, but its entrance into an en- 
tirely new state. In this new state, our 
civilization is likely to wax or wane accord- 
ing to the ways in which scientific efforts 
are regulated and applied. For wisdom in 
the control of science, Price urges the de- 
velopment of an informed and intelligent 
public “to whom science and its workings, 
even in crisis, is not a mystery.” To aid this 
development he proposes a new educational 
program in the “Humanities of Science” to 
bridge the gulf between the sciences and the 
liberal arts. If this book is a bit difficult, it 
is also a fruitful elaboration in depth of 
C. P. Snow’s urgent and humanly relevant 
lectures on The Two Cultures. 

Both literature and science are realms, of 
course, of high creativity, and creativity 
has recently been subjected to vigorous in- 
vestigation by behavioral scientists. E. F. 
Hammer’s Creativity (New York: Random 
House, 1961. Pp. x + 150. $1.25) is one of 
the less happy examples but can still be 
warmly recommended for an odd reason. 
Leo Rosten, the sociologist creator of the 
unforgettable Hyman Kaplan, contributes 
a nine-page critical comment on Dr. Ham- 
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mer’s study of “merely facile” and “truly 
creative” children that is so suggestive, in- 
cisive, and informed that it is well worth 
the price of the book. The investigation 
itself is vulnerable to all kinds of method- 
ological criticisms, not the least of which is 
that the method all but presupposes the 
conclusion that the creative artist (Remem- 
ber that the subjects were high school 
youngsters!) is a neurotic in whom, in con- 
trast to other neurotics, “the neurosis is not 
latent but consciously exploited.” If Ham- 
mer is right, it is not because of the evidence 
he reports on 18 adolescent painters. 

Rather more can be learned about ado- 
lescence, if not about creativity, from From 
Adolescent to Adult, written by the late 
P. M. Symonds with A. R. Jensen (New 
York: Columbia Univer. Press, 1961. Pp. x 
+ 413. $8.75). This volume reports a fol- 
low-up of 28 cases from the 4o studied in 
Professor Symond’s earlier Adolescent Fan- 
tasy. It indicates that there is a considerable 
persistence in fantasy themes from ado- 
lescence into young adulthood, that earlier 
fantasy reflects attitudes that play a major 
role in the decisions that are made later in 
life, and that changes in fantasy are gen- 
erally associated with changes in environ- 
mental circumstance. On the other hand, 
adolescent fantasy seems to bear no predic- 
tive relationship to later patterns of inter- 
personal relations. It seems probable that 
this book will have little systematic signifi- 
cance; but it is a most useful—and rare—col- 
lection of intensive observations of func- 
tioning human beings over a span of 13 
years, and the extensive case materials in 
190 pages of appendices add life and rele- 
vance to the statistical analyses. 
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From the psychological to the sociologi- 
cal is not a long step, and one takes it with 
pleasure when it leads to Historical Sociol- 
ogy: The Selected Papers of Bernhard J. 
Stern (New York: Citadel Press, 1959. Pp. 
Xii + 433. $5.00), a labor of love by the 
Bernhard J. Stern Memorial Fund as a trib- 
ute to an exciting teacher and a wide-rang- 
ing scholar. Stern’s pioneering studies in 
the sociology of medicine are here and 
have a utility far beyond their historical 
significance. His perspectives on Lewis 
Henry Morgan, Comte, Lester Ward, and 
Franze Boas are valuable contributions to 
the history of social thought. And his criti- 
cal rejection of social Darwinism is still 
valuable in laying a remarkably persistent 
ghost who is still sometimes seen stalking 
our educational halls. 

Like everyone else, Stern was a child of 
his time, and as a liberal student of society 
in the "twenties and ’thirties, he was a Marx- 
ist. The disciples of Marx have shaken the 
world viciously in the last two decades, and 
we need an understanding of Marx and 
Marxism that greatly transcends Stern’s. A 
major help in our obtaining it is Clinton 
Rossiter’s wise and searching criticism in 
Marxism: The View from America (New 
York: Harcourt Brace, 1960. Pp. vii + 338. 
$6.75). There is no better analysis of the 
ideological basis of communism—its over- 
simplifications, its false argument from ne- 
cessity, and its susceptibility to moral cor- 
ruption. Neither is there a calmer or more 
sensibly realistic reaffirmation of the demo- 
cratic values that form the American tradi- 
tion. No educator should go another week 
without reading this important and literate 
book.—EJS 
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SCULPTURE 


When man first reached for expression, 
sculpture and painting came into being. ° 
Examples of these two living arts have 
re-created the story of ancient life and 
times; have revealed pictures from the 
past when no spoken or written communi- 
catior existed. 

In modern education, pictorial presen- 
tasion is a powerful part of learning. 
World Book Encyclopedia recognizes the 
value of visual aids and blends words with 
pictures, charts, maps, and diagrams to 
make reference reading a memorable 

‘orld Book is far more than an ency- 
clopedia for the young who wish to learn. 
It is also edited for those who wish to stay 
young through learning. 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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re One of Easter Island’s 
famous statues 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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The most valuable 
texts for the 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 
ADJUSTMENT: A Child Psychology 


by Lester D. Crow, Brooklyn College, 
and Alice Crow, formerly of Brooklyn 
College 


Here is a functional approach to men- 
tal, emotional and social development 
in the normal child which focuses 
upon the integration of learning. It 
illustrates the relation between physi- 
cal and environmental factors, and 
the interrelation of experiences from 
various stages of development. Con- 
cepts drawn from other areas of psy- 
chology are used to illuminate the 
study of a child’s adjustment to life 
situations. Comparative studies of de- 
viation from normal behavior, inter- 
esting projects, and numerous study 
questions highlight each discussion. 

December, 1961 


LEARNING TO TEACH IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


by Margaret G. McKim and Carl W. 
Hansen, both late of the University 
of Cincinnati; and William L. Carter, 
University of Cincinnati 

This book is designed as a basic text 
for high school student teachers, and 
teachers in their first years of active 
service. The emphasis 1s upon the re- 
lation of educational principles to suc- 
cessful classroom practice, and it cov- 
ers major professional problems faced 
by teachers both in and out of the 
classroom. Each chapter stresses a par- 
ticular problem area, and can be 
treated as an independent unit for 
discussion. 


March, 1962 


HISTORY 
PRINCIPLES 
PRACTICE of education 


come from Macmillan 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION, Second Edition 


by H. G. Good, Ohio State University 


This new paperback edition reflects 
the changes that have taken place since 
World War II, and examines their 
potential influence on future educa- 
tional patterns. It stresses the teach- 
er’s obligation to be aware of current 
educational issues and problems. The 
topics considered include the National 
Defense Education Act, the Supreme 
Court Segregation decision, and new 
teaching devices such as television, 
teaching machines, and mechanized 
language laboratories. 

April, 1962 


PRINCIPLES OF MODERN 
EDUCATION 


by Ralph L. Pounds and Robert L. 
Garretson, both of the University of 
Cincinnati 


This introduction to the principles 
and practices of modern education dis- 
cusses ways in which the educational 
system relates to the nature of Ameri- 
can democracy. The authors draw 
upon basic concepts of educational 
sociology, psychology and philosophy 
in their formulation of principles to 
be applied in the classroom. Sugges- 
tions for further reference and recom- 
mendations for appropriate films ac- 
company each chapter. 

May, 1962 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y 


A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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